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WASHINGTON AFTER THE REVOLUTION, 1784-1799. 
BY WILLIAM 8. BAKER. 
(Continued from page 215.) 


1798. 
MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 3. 

At Mount Vernon: “ September 8.—In the Morning to 
breakfast came Gen!' [John] Marshall & M* Bushrod Wash- 
ington—and to dinner the At? Gen' Cha’ Lee M* Herbert 
M’ Keith & Doc Craik.”— Washington’s Diary. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 6. 


At Mount Vernon: “ September 5.—Gen! Marshall & M* 
B. Washington went to a dinner in Alex* given to the 
former by the Citizens there & returned. September 6.— 
M* Marshall & M' B. Washington went away before break- 
fast.” — Washington’s Diary. 


John Marshall (Chief-Justice of the United States, 1801-35) was appointed 
in June, 1797, an envoy to France, in conjunction with Charles Cotesworth 
Pinckney and Mbridge Gerry. The envoys arrived at Paris in October, 
and were shortly approached by secret agents (X. Y. Z.) of Talleyrand 
with a demand forrmoney,—fifty thousand pounds sterling for private ac- 
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count and a loan tothe government. These suggestions were repelled with 
indignation, and a paper prepared by Mr. Marshall was sent to the minis- 
ter, which set forth with great precision and force of argument the views 
and requirements of the United States and their earnest desire for maintain- 
ing friendly relations with France. But it availed nothing, and Pinckney 
and Marshall, who were Federalists, were ordered to leave the territory of 
France, while Gerry, as a Republican, was allowed to remain. The news 
of these events was received in this country with the deepest indignation, 
and when Mr. Marshall returned in June, 1798, he was everywhere re- 
ceived with marks of the highest respect and approval for the course he 
had pursued. The public dinner given to him at Alexandria, noted in the 
Diary, was one of other demonstrations of a like character, that given at 
Philadelphia on June 23 being noteworthy in consequence of the introduc- 
tion of Mr. Pinckney’s celebrated sentiment, ‘‘ Millions for defence, but not 
a cent for tribute,’’ as one of the toasts. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 20. 

At Washington City: ‘ September 20.—Went up to the 
Federal City—Dined & lodged at M* Tho’ Peters. Septem- 
ber 21.—Examined in company with the Com™ some of the 
Lots in the Vicinity of the Capital & fixed upon N° 16 in 
634 to buildon. Dined & lodged at M" Laws. September 22. 
—Came home with M* T. Peter wife & 2 children to 


Dinner.” — Washington’s Diary. 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 380. 
At Alexandria: “ Sepiember 80.—Went to Church in 
Alex*,”— Washington’s Diary. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 6. 

At Mount Vernon: “ October 5.—Doct* Thornton—M" 
Law and a M' Baldo a Spanish Gentleman from the Ha- 
vanna came to Dinner. October 6.—M* Bushrod Washing- 
ton & Capt" Blackburn came to dinner & M* Tho* Peter 
returned in the afternoon from New Kent. October 7.— 
M' B. Washington & Capt* Blackburn went away after 
Breakf‘.”— Washington’s Diary. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 9. 
At Washington City: “ October 9* 10 and eleventh absent 
—in the Federal City.” — Washington’s Diary. 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 18. 

At Mount Vernon: “ October 18.—Gen' Lee, Capt® Pres- 
ley Thornton & M* T. Peters came to dinner. October 14.— 
Gen' Lee & Capt® Thornton went away after breakfast & 
M' Booker came at Night.”— Washington’s Diary. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 16. 


At Mount Vernon: “ October 16.—The Attorney Gen! of 
the United States Lee and Lady & M* W™ Craik dined here 
& ret*,”— Washington’s Diary. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 18. 

At Mount Vernon: “ My opinion always has been (how- 
ever necessary to be in a state of preparation) that no 
formidable invasion is to be apprehended from France, 
while Great Britain and that country are at War; not from 
any favorable disposition the latter has towards us, but 
from actual inability to transport Troops and the Munitions 
of War, while their ports are blockaded. That they would 
willingly, and perhaps necessarily, employ their forces in 
such an enterprise in case of Peace I have little doubt, un- 


less adverse fortune in their foreign relations—a Revolu- 
tion at home—or a wonderful change of sentiment in the 
governing powers of their country, should take place,”— 
Washington to Timothy Pickering. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 28. 
At Mount Vernon: “ October 28.—The Att’ Gen' U. 8. 
Mr’ Jn° Hopkin & M* Ch‘ T. Mercer dined here & returned,” 

_— Washington’s Diary. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 5. 

Leaves Mount Vernon: “ November 5.—I set out on a 
journey to Phil* about 9 oclock with M' Lear my Secretary 
—was met at the Turnpike by a party of horse & escorted 
to the Ferry at George Town where I was rec* with Mili- 
tary honors lodged at M' T. Peters.”— Washington’s Diary. 


“| Alexandria, November 6,.—Yesterday about 11 o’clock, arrived in 
town, on his way to the seat of the Federal Government—his excellency 
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Lieutenant-General GEORGE WASHINGTON, accompanied by his Sec- 
retary Colonel Lear. He was met at West End and escorted into town by 
Colonel Fitzgerald’s and Captain Young’s troops of cavalry, and the com- 
pany of Alexandria blues, under the command of Captain Piercey. When 
he alighted at Gadsby’s tavern, the blues fired a continental salute of 16 
rounds. The troops of horse escorted the General to the ferry at George 
Town where the George Town troop were in waiting to pay him the same 
token of respect.’’—Claypoole’s American Daily Advertiser, November 10. 

‘t George Town, November 6.—Lieutenant General WASHINGTON, ar- 
rived on the Virginia shore of the Potomak, yesterday, about 1 o’clock; to 
which place he was escorted by a party of horse from Alexandria. Five 
gentlemen of George Town, in uniform, received him into a yawl and 
passed the river while the infantry and artillery on the Maryland side by 
several discharges, honoured their illustrious chief. The George Town 
troop of horse and the other military companies then escorted him into the 
city of Washington and after firing a number of rounds, they and the 
whole assemblage of spectators retired. This morning early he who ‘amidst 
all plaudits takes command’ resumed his journey, attended by the horse. 

“The warriors of Homer were aided by the Gods—oratory and poetry 
awoke the spirits of ‘departed heroes ;’ and perhaps nothing on earth more 
nearly resembles obtaining the aid of the immortal heroes of Elysium, than 
when a WASHINGTON, venerable from age, from experience and from 
former services—surrounded by virtues and glory, leaves ‘his choice re- 
treat’ and ‘blest abode,’ for the cares of mortals and military scenes.’’— 
Idem. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 6. 

At Spurrier’s Tavern: “ November 6.—Breakfasted at 
Bladensburgh—dined & lodged at Spurriers Escorted by 
horse.” — Washington’s Diary. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 7. 

At Baltimore: “ November 7.—Breakfasted at Baltimore 
—dined at Websters, & lodged at Hartford—Met at Spur- 
riers by the Baltimore horse & escorted in and out by the 
same—Viewed a Brigade of Militia at Balt*.””— Washington’s 
Diary. 

‘t Baltimore, November 7.—This morning arrived in town, the Chief who 
unites all hearts. He left Spurriers pretty early, and lighted at Bryden’s 
about 8 o’clock, escorted in by Captains Hollingsworth’s and Bentalon’s 
troops, who went out last evening for that purpose. About 10, the 5th and 
27th regiments (as many as from the shortness of.the notice could get 


ready) had the gratification of being reviewed by him in Market street, 
much to the satisfaction of a large concourse of spectators who thronged 
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around him, again to behold at once the venerable Cincinnatus and com- 
mander in chief of America. The City Company, capt. Harris, waited on 
the general at his quarters, personally to congratulate him on once more 
seeing him among them in health, and made open ranks for him to pass 
through as he came out to review the troops. He was accompanied, as he 
marched in front of the line, by generals Smith and Swan; his secretary, 
Mr. Lear; judge Chase, and several other gentlemen. About 11 he pro- 
ceeded on his way to Trenton, escorted out by the Fell’s Point troop. 

‘‘ The object of the commander in chief in going to Trenton, is, we under- 
stand, to attend a grand council of the executive and general military 
officers of the union. The president, and the three late unsuccessful am- 
bassadors to France, we also learn, are to be present.! 

‘‘ Americans! what measure of gratitude is not due to a man, loaded with 
years and glory, who so ardently wished to terminate his days in the peace- 
ful shades of Mount Vernon, again coming forth, to sustain the thought of 
council and the fatigue of war, to perpetuate that liberty which he so glori- 
ously achieved for his country.’’—Claypoole’s American Daily Advertiser, 
November 10. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 8. 

At Elkton, Maryland: ‘ November 8.—Breakfasted at 
Susquehanna escorted by the Hartford horse—dined at 
Elkton and lodged at Christiana brdge.”— Washington’s 
Diary. 


‘* November 9.—Breakfasted in Wilmington & dined & lodged at Chester 
—wait* at the latter the Return of an Exp*, at this place was met by sev! 
Troops of Phil* horse.’’— Washington's Diary. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 10. 

At Philadelphia: “ November 10.—With this Escort I 
arrived in the City about 9 oclock & was rec’ by Gen! 
M‘Phersons Blues & was escorted to my lodgings in 8” 





1 Shortly after the adjournment of Congress, on the 16th of July, the 
public offices were removed to Trenton, New Jersey, in consequence of the 
prevalence of yellow fever in Philadelphia. The President also went to 
Quincy, Massachusetts, and did not return to the city until November 23, 
having been detained by the illness of Mrs. Adams. All danger from the 
fever was, however, over by the end of October, and a proclamation to that 
effect was issued by the city authorities on the first day of November. 
Washington, therefore, met the Secretary of War and Major-Generals 
Hamilton and Pinckney at Philadelphia to make the necessary arrange- 
ments for the provisional army. 
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Street (M™ White’s') by them & the Horse.”— Washington’s 
Diary. 


“* November 12.—Lieutenant General WASHINGTON Commander in 
Chief of the Armies of the United States, arrived here on Saturday morn- 
ing last [November 10], escorted by the different troops of horse—and, 
notwithstanding the short notice which had been given the [Macpherson] 
Blues, almost the whole of that corps, with an alacrity which does them 
honor, were drawn up on the commons,’ to receive their beloved General. 

‘¢ On his arrival, the cavalry and infantry were drawn up, and the Gen- 
eral, having passed in review down their front, is said to have expressed the 
highest satisfaction at their soldierly and elegant appearance. The proces- 
sion then moved from the commons, the General accompanied by his sec- 
retary Mr. Lear, in the centre of the cavalry: On his arrival at his lodgings 
in Eighth-street, he was saluted by the acclamations of the citizens who 
had collected once more to behold their Chief. The General was dressed 
in his uniform, and is apparently in good health and spirits.’’—Claypoole’s 
American Daily Advertiser. 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 11. 
At Philadelphia: “‘ November 11, 12, & 18.—Dined at my 
Lodgings receiving many Visits.” — Washington’s Diary. 


“‘ November 14.5—Dined at Maj* [William] Jackson’s [187 South Third 
Street]. November 15.—Dined at M* Tench Francis’s [Market between 
Eleventh and Twelfth Streets]. November,16.—Dined at the Secret’ of the 
Treas’ [Oliver Wolcott, Junior, 91 Spruce Street]. November 17.—Dined 
at Mt [Thomas] Willings [100 South Third Street]. November 18.—Dined 
at my lodgings. November 19.—Dined at Doct* Whites—Bishop [of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of Pennsylvania, 89 Walnut Street]. Novem- 
ber 20.—Dined at the Secretary of Wars [James McHenry, 113 South Third 
Street]. November 21.—Dined at Majt Reeds—Senator’s [Jacob Read, of 
South Carolina, corner of Eleventh and Chestnut Streets]. November 22. 
—Dined at M* [William] Binghams [South Third, near Spruce Street]. 
November 23.—Dined at Mt Sam! Merediths Treasurer [of the United States, 
171 Chestnut Street]. November 24 —Dined at the Secretary of States [Timo- 





1 Rosannah White, widow, boarding house, 9 north eighth street.’’— 
Philadelphia Directory, 1798. 

2 The vacant ground west of the built-up portion of the city was known as 
the commons. 

3 November 14.—We are informed, that the governor as commander in 
chief of the state militia, attended by the officers of the city and county 
brigades, will pay their respects to the Commander in.chief of the armies of 
the United States at 10 o’clock this forenoon.’’—Claypoole’s American Daily 
Advertiser. 
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thy Pickering, corner of Sixth and Arch Streets]. November 25.—Dined at 
my Lodgings. November 26.—Dined at the Presidents of the U: States 
[190 High Street].! November 27.—Dined in a family with Mr [Robert] 
Morris.? November 28.—Dined with Judge [Richard] Peters [85 Walnut 
Street]. November 29.—Dined with the British Minister [Robert Liston, 
217 Arch Street]. November 80.—Dined with the Gov' of the State Gov' 
Mifflin [260 High Street]. December 1.—Dined with Mt [William] Rawle 
[260 High Street]. December 2.—Dined with Bingham. From hence 
until my leaving the City on the 13 I dined at my lodgings.”"— Washing- 
ton’s Diary. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 4. 

At Philadelphia: ‘“* December 6.—Last Tuesday [December 
4] the Potawatamy, Chippawa, and Ottawa Chiefs paid their 
respects to the President of the United States, and to Lieu- 
tenant General Washington.”—Claypoole’s American Daily 
Advertiser. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 8. 

At Philadelphia: Present at the delivery of the Presi- 
dent’s address to both Houses, Third Session, Fifth Con- 
gress, 


“ At twelve o’clock, Lieutenant General Washington, with his Secretary, 
Colonel Lear, Major Generals [Charles Cotesworth] Pinckney and [Alex- 
ander] HAamiLTon, entered the Hall [of the House of Representatives], 
and took their places on the right of the SpeakerR’s Chair. The British 
and Portuguese Ministers, and the British and Danish Consuls, with the 
Secretaries, had their places assigned them on the left of the Chair. 

‘¢ A few minutes after twelve, the PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
accompanied by his Secretary, and the Heads of the several Departments of 
the Government, appeared. The PresipEnT having taken his seat, and the 
officers of Government theirs, near the general officers, he rose and ad- 
dressed the two Houses.’’—Jouwrnal of Congress. 





1 No. 190 High or Market Street was the house occupied by Washington 
when residing in Philadelphia. 

2 Robert Morris was imprisoned for debt February 16, 1798, and was not 
released until August 26, 1801. This family dinner must therefore have 
taken place in the debtors’ apartment of the Old Walnut Street Prison at 
Sixth and Walnut Streets. The debtors’ apartment was situated on the 
north side of Prune, now Locust, Street, east of Sixth Street. The buildings 
were taken down in 1836. 
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FRIDAY, DECEMBER 14. 

Leaves Philadelphia: ‘* December 14.—After dinner set 
out on my journey kome—Reached Chester.”— Washing- 
ton’s Diary. 


‘* December 15.—Yesterday morning Lieut. Gen. WASHINGTON left 
this city, on his journey to Mount Vernon, Virginia. The General was 
accompanied by his Secretary, Col. Lear.’’—Claypoole’s American Daily 
Advertiser. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 16. 

At Elkton: “ December 15.—Breakfasted at Wilmington 
bated at Christiana—and dined and lodged at Elkton.”— 
Washington’s Diary. 


“* December 16.—Set out after a very early breakfast ;—and was detained 
at Susquehanna from 10 Oclock until the next morning—partly by Ice and 
Winds—but principally by the Lowness of the tides occasioned by the N° 
Westerly Winds. December 17.—Breakfasted at Barney’s—bated at Hart- 
ford—Dined at Webster’s and Lodged at Baltimore.’”’— Washington’s Diary. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 18. 

At Washington City: ‘“ December 18.—Breakfasted at 
Spurriers—dined at Rhodes’s—and lodged at M' Laws in the 
Federal City.”— Washington’s Diary. 


“We had an invitation to dine with Doctor Thornton [at Washington 
City]: and the Doctor having a public dinner on that day, I got introduced 
to many respectable characters; and among the rest to Mr. Law, a gentle- 
man married to the granddaughter of Mrs. Washington. Mr. Law is an 
Englishman, and brother to Lord Ellenborough. He gave Colonel Lyles 
and myself an invitation to go to sleep at his house; but we were prevented 
by General Washington coming to sleep there that night, and Colonel Lear, 
his Secretary. I had, however, the gratification to be introduced to the 
General; and Colonel Lyles being a neighbour and a particular acquaint- 
ance of his, a most pleasing evening I spent. The General was quite 
sociable, and received me very kindly. After supper, at nine o’clock the 
General went to bed, as that was his hour; for the supper in most houses 
being tea, and some broiled fish, sausages, steaks, &c., it is generally intro- 
duced between six and seven o’clock, which was done that evening. Doctor 
Thornton, Colonel Lyles, Mr. Law, and myself, sat some hours after; and 
the Colonel and I went to sleep at a tavern in the city, which was kept by 
an Englishman named Tunnercliffe. We were asked the next morning to 
breakfast at Mr. Law’s, with the General; which we did: and the General 
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gave me a most kind invitation to go to see him in a few days.' After 
breakfast, he set off in his carriage for Mount Vernon.”’—RicHaRD ParkK- 
InsoN, Tour in America in 1798, ete. London: 1805. Vol. I. p. 59. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 19. 

At Mount Vernon: “ December 19.—Stopped at Doct" 
Thornton’s and M' Peter’s & dined at home.”— Washington’s 
Diary. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 24. 

At Mount Vernon: “ December 24.—Doct* Craik came to 
D[inner] & Judge Cushing & lady in the Afternoon—as did 
a M' Dinsmoor Agent in the Cherokee Country on his way 
to Philadelphia.” — Washington’s Diary. 


‘‘'We reached Mount Vernon,” wrote the wife of Judge Oushing, in 
February, 1799, ‘‘ the evening before Christmas, and if any thing could have 
added to our enjoyment, it was the arrival of General and Mrs. Pinckney 
the next day, while we were dining.? You may be sure it was a joyful 
meeting, and at the very place my wishes had pointed out. To be in the 
company of so many esteemed friends, to hear our good General Washing- 
ton converse upon political subjects without reserve, and to hear General 
and Mrs. Pinckney relate what they saw and heard in France, was truly a 
feast tome. Thus the moments glided away for two days, when our reason 
pointed out the propriety of our departing and improving the good roads, 
as the snow and frost had made them better than they are in summer.’’— 
Lossing’s Mount Vernon, p. 809. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 26. 

At Mount Vernon: “I returned a few days ago from 
Philadelphia, whither I had been for the purpose of making 
military arrangements with the Secretary of War, respect- 





1 Mr. Parkinson, referring to the visit to Mount Vernon made in conse- 
quence of this invitation from Washington, says, ‘‘I dined with him; and 
he showed me several presents that had been sent him, viz. swords, china, 
and among the rest the key of the Bastille. I spent a very pleasant day in 
the house, as the weather was so severe that there were no farming objects 
to see, the ground being covered with snow. The General wished me to 
stay all night; but having some other engagements, I declined his kind 
offer.”’ 

26 December 25.—Gen' Pinckney Lady & daughter came to dinner.’’— 
Washington's Diary. 
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ing the force which is about to be raised.”— Washington to 
William Vans Murray. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 27. 

At Mount Vernon: ‘ December 27.—The following Gen- 
tlemen dined here the 27" viz—Mess™ W™ Fitzhugh—W™”™ 
Herbert Potts—Wilson—Doct* Craik & Son Geo: Wash- 
ington Craik, Heath & Doct’ Greenhow of Richmond.”— 
Washington’s Diary. 


1799. 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 16. 

At Mount Eagle: “ January 20.—On Wednesday last 
[January 16] M™ Washington & myself took a family dinner 
at Mount Eagle '—and left all the family in good health & 
Spirits in the afternoon—Miss Custis was, at that time, with 
her mother [Mrs. Stuart], at Hope Park, or she would have 
accompanied us on that visit.”— Washington to Bryan Fair- 


fax. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 23. 

At Mount Vernon: “ Your letter of the 10 instant I re- 
ceived in Alexandria, on Monday, whither I went to become 
the guardian of Nelly, thereby to authorize a license for your 
nuptials on the 22* of next month.” — Washington to Lawrence 
Lewis. 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 10. 

At Mount Vernon: “ February 10.—Wind shifted in the 
Night to N. W. blew fresh & turned cold—Mer at 30 in 
the morning & 34 at Night—clear all day.”— Washington’s 
Diary. 


Washington’s custom of recording the state of the weather will be 
noticed in nearly all of his diaries. Indeed, one kept at Philadelphia in 





1 Mount Eagle, on the old road from Alexandria to Mount Vernon, was 
the home of Bryan Fairfax, rector of Christ Church, Alexandria, 1790- 
1792, and afterward Lord Fairfax. The house is still standing. At the 
date of the above-quoted letter Mr. Fairfax was in England on a visit. 
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1796, with the exception of two entries, one referring to receiving the 
national colors of France from M. Adet on January 1, and the other to 
George Washington Craik having joined him as private secretary on April 
12, is entirely devoted to that subject. This diary, the handwriting of 
which is peculiarly neat and distinct, is in the possession of the Histori- 
cal Society of Pennsylvania. It runs from January 1 to June 21. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 11. 

At Alexandria: “ February 11.—Went up to Alexandria 
to the celebration of my birth day—Many Maneuvres were 
performed by the Uniform Corps—and an elegant Ball & 
supper at Night. February 12.—Return’d home.”— Wash- 
ington’s Diary. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 16. 

At Mount Vernon: “ February 16.—M* and M™ Peters 
came to dinner. February 18.—M" Stuart and her 3 daugh- 
ters' came here in the afternoon.” — Washington’s Diary. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 19. 

At Mount Vernon: “ You will please to grant a license for 
the marriage of Eleanor Parke Custis with Lawrence Lewis, 
and this shall be your authority for so doing.” — Washington 
to Captain George Deneale, Clerk of Fairfax County Court. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 21. 

At Mount Vernon: “ February 21.—M* Ch‘ Carter wife 
& daughter came to dinner—& M* Rob‘ Lewis in the After- 
noon.” — Washington’s Diary. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 22. 

At Mount Vernon: “ February 22.—The Rev‘ M* Davis 
& M* Geo: Calvert came to dinner & Miss Custis was mar- 
ried ab* Candle light to M' Law* Lewis.”— Washington’s 
Diary. 

‘¢ An event occurred on the twenty-second of February 1799, that, while 


it created an unusual bustle in the ancient halls, shed a bright gleam of 
sunshine on the last days at Mount Vernon. It was the marriage of Major 





1 By her second marriage Mrs. Stuart had seven children,—five daughters 
and two sons. 
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Lewis, a favorite nephew, with the adopted daughter of the chief. It was 
the wish of the young bride that the general of the armies of the United 
States should appear in the splendidly embroidered uniform (the costume 
assigned him by the board of general officers) in honer of the bridal; but 
alas, even the idea of wearing a costume bedizened with gold embroidery, 
had never entered the mind of the chief, he being content with the old Con- 
tinental blue and buff, while the magnificent white plumes presented to 
him by Major-General Pinckney he gave to the bride, preferring the old 
Continental cocked hat, with the plain black-ribbon cockade, a type of the 
brave old days of ’76.’-—Groraz WASHINGTON PaRKE Custis, Recollec- 
tions of Washington. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 25. 

At Mount Vernon: “ February 25.—River nearly closed 
with Ice.—M' L: Lee M™ Lee & Miss French—M* Herbert, 
Mr’ Jn°® Herbert & Miss Herbert.—Doct* Craik & M' G. W. 
Craik—Miss Fitzhugh Miss Moly Fitzhugh & Miss Chew— 
& Col* Fitzgerald dined here & returned.”— Washington’s 
Diary. 


‘* February 26.—M™ Potts—M"™ Fendall—M* And” Ramsay & Wife— 
M' W™ Ramsay—M* Edm* Lee & Sister Lucy—and M* Hodgden dined 
here & returned—and M* Bushrod Washington came in the afternoon. 
February 27.—M* Thomson Mason & Wife and M* Nicholls & Wife dined 
here & returned.’’— Washington's Diary. 


SUNDAY, MARCH 3. 

At Mount Vernon: “ March 3.—M™ Stuart & her 3 
daughters (Stuarts) and Mt & M™ Peters went away after 
breakfast. March 4.—M* & M™ Carter went away after 
Breakfast. March 6.—M" & M™ Law went away to day.” 
— Washington’s Diary. 


SUNDAY, MARCH 31. 

At Mount Vernon: “ M* Lewis & Nelly Custis fulfilled 
their matrimonial engagement on the 22* of February. In 
consequence the former, havg. relinquished the lapp of Mars 
for the Sports of Venus, has declined a Military appoint- 
ment.”— Washington to Charles Cotesworth Pinckney. 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 32. 

At Four Mile Run:' “ April 3.—Went up to four mile 
Run to Run round my land there—Got on the gr* about 
10 Oclock and in Company with Capt" Terret and M* Luke 
commenced the Survey on 4 mile run & ran agreeably to 
the Notes taken—In the evening went to Alex* & lodged 
my self at M* Fitzhugh’s.”— Washington’s Diary. 


‘t April 4.—Recommenced the Survey at the upper end where we left off 
in company with Col? [Charles] Little—Capt® Sterret and M' Will™ Adams 
—& cont it agreeably to the Notes until we came to 4 Mile run again 
which employed us until dark—Returned to Alex* and again lodged at M* 
Fitzhughs. April 6.—Returned home to Breakfast.’’— Washington’s Diary. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 12. 

At Mount Vernon: “ April 12.—Spread Plaster of Paris 
this Morning on the circle & sides before the door—& on 
the Lawn to the Cross Path betw* the Garden gates—& on 
the Clover by the Stable.” — Washington’s Diary. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 24. 


At Alexandria: “ April 24.—Went up to Alex* to an 
Election of a Representative from the District to Congress 
& from the County to the State Legisla*.”— Washington’s 
Diary. 


MONDAY, APRIL 29. 

At Four Mile Run: “ April 29.—Went up to run round 
my land on 4 Mile run. Lodged at Col® Littles [at Alex- 
andria]. April 30.—Engaged on the same business as yes- 
terday & returned home in the afternoon.”— Washington’s 
Diary. 


TUESDAY, MAY 14. 

At Mount Vernon: “ May 14.—Maj' W™ Harrison came 
here to dinner. May 15.—M* Thomson Mason came here 
to breakfast and attended Maj’ Harrison & me on the 





1 Four Mile Run empties into the Potomac about three miles above Alex- 
andria. See note to May 4, 1786. 
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Survey of the latters land & both dined here, as did a M' 
Season.” — Washington’s Diary. 


John Searson, whose visit to Mount Vernon is noted in the Diary under 
the name of Season, was the author of a disjointed composition (the result 
of this visit), entitled ‘MOUNT VERNON, A POEM: Being the seat 
of his excellency George Washington, in the STATE OF VIRGINIA; 
Lieutenant-general and commander in chief of the land forces of the United 
States of America. This rural, romantic and descriptive Poem of the seat 
of so great a character, it is hoped may please, with a copper-plate likeness 
of the General. It was taken from an actual view on the spot by the 
author, 15th May, 1799. BY JOHN SEARSON, formerly of Philadel- 
phia, merchant.’’ This remarkable attempt at verse was published at Phil- 
adelphia in September of the same year. 


THURSDAY, MAY 16. 

At Alexandria: “ May 16.—Went up to Alexandria to 
the Purse Race, & returned in the Evening M* Law & Doct" 
Thornton here.”— Washington’s Diary. 


THURSDAY, MAY 23. 

At Mount Vernon: “ May 23.—M* Tho* Adams third 
son to the President & M* Joshua Johnson, Lady & son 
came to din'.”— Washington’s Diary. 


FRIDAY, MAY 31. 

At Washington City: ‘“ May 31—Went up to the Fed! 
City—dined & lodged with M* Peter. June 1.—Dined & 
lodged at M' Laws. June 2.—Returned home to dinner— 
tak® Church at Alex* in my way.”— Washington’s Diary. 


Edward C. McGuire on page 154 of his work, entitled ‘‘The Religious 
Opinions and Character of Washington,”’! quotes the following narrative 
‘* from a valued female friend, now [1836] numbered with the dead,” which 
evidently refers to Washington’s attendance at Christ Church, Alexandria, 
on Sunday, June 2, recorded in the Diary. ‘“ In the summer of 1799,” said 
Mrs. M., ‘‘I was in Alexandria, on a visit to the family of Mr. H., with 
whom I was connected by the ties of relationship. Whilst there, I ex- 
pressed a wish to see General Washington, as I had never enjoyed that 
pleasure. My friend Mrs. H. observed, ‘You will certainly see him on 
Sunday, as he is never absent from church when he. can get there; and as 
he often dines with us, we will ask him on that day, when you will have a 





1 Published at New York in 1836. 
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better opportunity of seeing him.’ Accordingly, we all repaired to church 
on Sunday, and seated in Mr. H’s large double pew, I kept my eyes upon 
the door, looking for the venerable form of him I had so long desired to see. 
Many persons entered the doors, but none came up to my impressions of 
General Washington’s appearance. At length, a person of noble and ma- 
jestic figure entered, and the conviction was instantaneous that I beheld the 
Father of his Country. It was so!—my friend at that moment intimated 
the fact to me. He walked to his pew, at the upper part of the church, 
and demeaned himself throughout the services of the day with that gravity 
and propriety becoming the place and his own high character. After the 
services were concluded we waited for him at the door, for his pew being 
near the pulpit he was among the last that came out—when Mrs. H. invited 
him to dine with us. He declined, however, the invitation, observing, as 
he looked at the sky, that he thought there were appearances of a thunder- 
storm in the afternoon, and he believed he would return home to dinner.”’ 


THURSDAY, JUNE 20. 

At Mount Vernon: “ June 20.—The following company 
dined here—Chief-Justice of the U. 8. Ellsworth, M* & M™ 
Steer Sen'—M' & M™ Steer Jun" Mt Van Havre—M* & 
M™ Ludwell Lee—M” Corbin Washington M' & M™ Hodgson 
& Miss Cor Lee M' & M™ Geo. Calvert and a Capt" Hamilton 
& Lady from the Bahama Islands.” — Washington’s Diary. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 26. 


At Mount Vernon: “ Your favor of the 18th of Septem- 
ber last, with the small box containing four pairs of prints, 
came safe to hand, but long after the date of the letter.”— 
Washington to John Trumbull. 


In April, 1790, Washington subscribed to four sets of engravings after 
Trumbull’s pictures, ‘‘ The Battle of Bunker Hill’ and ‘The Death of 
General Montgomery.’’ They were published in London, the former exe- 
cuted by J. G. Miller, of Stutgard, Germany, and the latter by J. F. 
Clemens, of Copenhagen, Denmark. These are the four pairs of prints 
referred to in the above letter. 


THURSDAY, JULY 4. 

At Alexandria: “ July 4.—Went up to Alex* and dined 
with a number of the Citizens there, in celebration of the 
anniversary of the declaration of american Independ® at 
Kemps Tavern.”— Washington’s Diary. 
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‘* Alexandria, July 6.—The 28d anniversary of the American Indepen- 
dence was celebrated in this town with the greatest harmony and decorum. 
The military commands agreeably to orders previously given, mustered in 
the court house square, and the line was formed in Fairfax street. After 
going through the manual, which was performed with the strictest exacti- 
tude, Col. John Fitzgerald, accompanied by John Potts, Esq., passed the 
line in review, and expressed his satisfaction at their military and elegant 
appearance. The battalion then marched, by sections, up King street, and 
formed the line there to receive their beloved Chief General Grorcz 
Wasuinaton. On his passing the line the usual military honors were 
paid; and it is with pleasure I remark, that the Cincinnatus of America 
appeared in excellent health and good spirits. 

‘¢ Lieutenant General Washington dined at Col. Kemp’s tavern, with a 
select party of friends,’’—Claypoole’s American Daily Advertiser, July 11. 


TUESDAY, JULY 9. 

At Mount Vernon: On this day Washington executed 
his Last Will and Testament, consisting of twenty-nine 
pages of manuscript, written entirely by himself; and at the 
bottom of each, with the exception of page twenty-three, he 
affixed his signature. To this he added a schedule with 
descriptive notes of the property included in the will, which 
was directed to be sold, making thirteen additional pages. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 17. 

At Mount Vernon: “ July 17.—Colonels Powell & Simms 
and M* Herbert—and Judge Washington' Capt” Blackburn 
& M' H. Turner dined here—the three first went away in 
the afternoon. July 18.—Slow rain with the wind at S° E* 
& cont* until I went to bed a 9 oclock. . . . Capt® Black- 
burn went away after breakfast. July 19.—Judge Wash- 
ington & M* H. Turner left this after dinner.” — Washington’s 
Diary. 


MONDAY, AUGUST 65. 

At George Town: “ August 5.—Went up to George Town, 
to a general meeting of the Potomac Company—dined at 
the Union Tavern & lodged at Mr. Laws. August 6.— 





1 Bushrod Washington was commissioned an Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, December 20, 1798. 
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Returned home to dinner—found Gen' W™ Washington’ of 
8° Carolina and Son here.” — Washington’s Diary. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 7. 


At Mount Vernon: “ August 7.—The following Gentle- 
men dined here—viz. Col® Fitzgerald—Doct* Craik & son 
—M* W™ Craik—M!' Herbert & Son Jn°® C. Herbert—Col® 
Ramsay—M"* Potts—M" Edm‘ Lee—M!’ Keith—Lieut Kean 
of the Marines—and M* Ch* Fenton Mercer. August 8.— 
Gener’ Washington & son went away after breakfast.”— 
Washington’s Diary. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 24. 

At Mount Vernon: “ August 24.—M* White came to din- 
ner—as did 4 Gentlemen from Phil* viz—Young M"* Mere- 
dith (son of the Treasurer) M* Clifton, a M' Walter & —— 
the 4 last returned after dinner.”— Washington’s Diary. 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 1. 

At Mount Vernon: “ September 1.—Doct* Craik dined 
here—sent for to M™ Washington who was sick. Septem- 
ber 6.—Doct™ Craik who was sent for in the night to M™ 
Washington came early this morning.” — Washington’s Diary. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 7. 

At Mount Vernon: “ September 7.—M* & M™ Peter and 
Gen' Washington came in the afternoon. September 8.— 
Gen' Washington went away after breakfast—& M* & M™ 
Law came to dinner.”— Washington’s Diary. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 12. 
At Mount Vernon: “ September 12.—Cap : Truxton [Thomas 
Truxtun] came to dinner.” — Washington’s Diary. 





1 Colonel William Washington, a distinguished cavalry officer in the 
Revolution, was appointed a brigadier-general July 19, 1798. He was 
born in Stafford County, Virginia, February 28, 1752, and was a descendant 
of Lawrence Washington the Immigrant. General William Washington 
died at Charleston, South Carolina, March 6, 1810. 


Vou. xx1.—20 
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SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 22. 

At Mount Vernon: “ The death of near relations always 
produces awful and affecting emotions, under whatsoever 
circumstances it may happen. That of my brother [Charles] 
has been so long expected, and his latter days so uncom- 
fortable to himself, must have prepared all around him for 
the stroke, though painful in the effect. 

“I was the first, and am, now, the last of my father’s chil- 
dren by the second marriage, who remain. When I shall be 
called upon to follow them is known only to the Giver of Life. 
When the summons comes I shall endeavor to obey it with 
a good grace.” — Washington to Colonel Burgess Ball. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 27. 


At Mount Vernon: “ September 27.—Governor Davie on 
his way to the Northward to Embark as Envoy to France 
called, dined & proceeded on.” — Washington’s Diary. 


William Richardson Davie, Governor of North Carolina in 1798, was ap- 
pointed in conjunction with Oliver Ellsworth and William Vans Murray, 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to France. The envoys 
reaching Paris in March, 1800, found Napoleon Bonaparte at the head of the 
new republic, and soon concluded a satisfactory adjustment of all disputes. 
The result of which was the convention signed September 80, 1800, which 
included a recognition from France of the rights of neutral vessels, and an 
indemnity for depredations on American commerce. 


TUESDAY, OOTOBER 1. 

At Mount Vernon: “ October 1—M™ Fairfax sister and 
daughter—and M™ Herbert & M™ Nelson—M"' Jn° Herbert 
& two of M™ [Warner] Washington of Fairfields Sons 
dined here.” — Washington’s Diary. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 22. 

At Mount Vernon: “ October 22.—M* Liston (British 
Minister) & lady came to dinner. October 25.—M* and M™ 
Liston left this after breakfast.” — Washington’s Diary. 
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MONDAY, OCTOBER 28. 

At Mount Vernon: “ October 28.—M"* Ridout an English 
Gentleman and his Lady dined here as did M* G. W. Craik 
—M«' Lear set out for Harper’s Ferry to make some arrange- 
ment with Col? Parker respecting Cantoning the Troops.” 
— Washington’s Diary. 

TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 65. 

At Difficult Run, Virginia: “ November 5.—Set out on 
a trip to Difficult Run to view some Land I had there & 
some belonging to M* Jn® Gill who had offered it to me in 
discharge of Rent which he was owing me—Dined at M" 
Nicholas Fitzhughs and lodged at M* Corbin Washingtons. 
November 6.—Set out from thence after 8 Ocl* being detained 
by sprinkling Rain, & much appearance of it until that 
hour—reached Wiley’s Tavern near Difficult Bridge to 
Breakfast and then proceeded to Survey my own Land.” 
— Washington’s Diary. 

In the notes to the schedule of property directed to be sold by his execu- 
tors, the land on Difficult Run, Loudoun County (three hundred acres), is 
described as follows: “It dyes on the great Road from the City of Wash- 
ington, Alexandria and George Town to Leesburgh & Winchester, at Diffi- 
cult bridge—nineteen miles from Alexandria—less from the City & George 


Town, and not more than three from Matildaville at the Great Falls of 
Potomac.”’ 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 7. 

At Difficult Run: “ November 7.—Finished Surveying my 
own Tract & the Land belonging to Gill—returning, as the 
Night before to Wiley’s Tavern. November 8.—Morning 
very heavy and about 9 oclock it commenced Raining which 
it continued to do steadily through the day—notwithstanding 
which I proceeded to ascertain by actual measurement the 
qualities [? quantities]}—this being finished betw* 12 & 1 
oclock I returned to Wiley’s Tavern & stayed there the 
remainder of the day.”— Washington’s Diary. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 9. 


At Washington City: “November 9.—Morning & whole 
day clear warm & pleasant set out a little after 8 oclock— 
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viewed my building in the Fed' City—Dined at M* Laws— 
& lodged at M" Tho’ Peter’s. November 10.—Returned home 
about noon.”— Washington’s Diary. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 12. 

At Mount Vernon: “ M™ Washington and myself have 
been honoured by your polite invitation to the Assemblies 
at Alexandria this winter, and thank you for this mark of 
attention. But, alas! our dancing days are no more. We 
wish, however, all those who have relish for so agreeable 
and innocent an amusement all the pleasures the season 
will afford.”— Washington to the Gentlemen of the Alexandria 
Assemblies. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 165. 

At Mount Eagle: “ November 15.—Rode to visit M* now 
Lord Fairfax who was just got home from a Trip to Eng- 
land—ret* to dinner.” — Washington’s Diary. 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 17. 

At Alexandria: ‘* November 17.—Went to Church in 
Alexandria & dined with M* Fitzhugh.”— Washington’s 
Diary. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 22. 

At Mount Vernon: “ November 22.—Col° Carrington' & 
Lady came in the aftern*. November 23.—Col° Carrington 
& Lady went away after Breakfast.” — Washington’s Diary. 


‘¢ Mount Vernon, November 22.—We arrived at this venerable mansion 
in perfect safety, where we are experiencing every mark of hospitality and 
kindness that the good old General’s continued friendship to Colonel Car- 
rington could lead us to expect. His reception of my husband was that of 





1 Colonel Edward Carrington, a Virginian by birth (February 11, 1749), 
was Quartermaster-General under General Greene in the Revolution. He 
commanded the artillery and did good service at the battle of Hobkirk’s 
Hill, April 24, 1781, and also at Yorktown. He was a member of Con- 
gress 1785-86, and was foreman of the jury in Burr’s trial for treason in 
1807. Colonel Carrington died at Richmond, Virginia, October 28, 1810. 
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a brother. He took us each by the hand, and, with a warmth of expression 
not to be described, pressed mine, and told me that I had conferred a favor 
never to be forgotten in bringing his old friend tosee him; then, bidding a 
servant to call the ladies, entertained us most facetiously till they ap- 
peared.’’—Mrs. Edward Carrington to Mrs. George Fisher. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 27. 

At Mount Vernon: “ November 27.—Doct* Craik who was 
sent for to M™ Lewis (& who was delivered of a daughter 
abt — oclock in the forenoon) came to Breakfast & stayed 
dinner.” — Washington’s Diary. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 28. 

At Mount Vernon: “ November 28.—Col? & M™ Carring- 
ton came to Dinner. November 30.—Col* & M™ Carrington 
went away after B‘.”— Washington’s Diary. 


‘¢ Mount Vernon.—After visiting my numerous friends, we returned to 
this revered mansion. . . . Everything within doors is neat and elegant 
but nothing remarkable, except the paintings of different artists which have 
been sent as specimens of their talents. I think there are five portraits of 
the General, some done in Europe and some done in America, that do honor 
to the painters. There are other specimens of the fine arts from various 
parts of the world, that are admirably executed and furnish pleasant con- 
versation. Besides these, there is a complete greenhouse, which at this 
season is a vast, a great source of pleasure. Plants from every part of the 
world seem to flourish in this neatly finished apartment, and from the 
arrangement of the whole I conclude that it is managed by a skillful hand, 
but whose I cannot tell: neither the General nor Mrs. Washington seem 
more interested in it than their visitors. We have met with no company 
here, but am told that scarcely a week passes without some, and often more 
than is agreeable or convenient. Transient persons, who call from curi- 
osity, are treated with civility, but never interfere with the order of the 
house, or with the General’s disposition of time, which is as regular as when 
at the head of the army or in the President’s chair. Even friends who 
make a point of visiting him are left much to themselves ; indeed, scarcely 
see him from breakfast to dinner, unless he engages them in a ride, which 
is very agreeable to him. But from dinner to tea our time is most charm- 
ingly spent; indeed, one evening the General was so fascinating, and drew 
my husband out into so many old stories relating to several campaigns 
where they had been much together, and had so many inquiries to make 
respecting their mutual friends, particularly Kosciusko and Pulaski, who 
have always corresponded with Colonel Carrington, whose characters afford 





1 Anne Ambler, a sister of Mrs. Edward Carrington. 
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great interest, that it was long past twelve when we separated, At break- 
fast I feel quite at home, everything is so plain.”—Mrs. Edward Carring- 
ton to Mrs. George Fisher. 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 1. 

At Mount Vernon: “ December 1.—Morning clear & but 
little W‘*—that Southerly—Mer 26—Lowering towards 
evening—Mer 386.—M’* Foot dined here.”— Washington’s 
Diary. 

MONDAY, DECEMBER 2. 

At Mount Vernon: “ December 2.—Rained in the Night— 
Morning heavy—Wind Southerly—and Mer at 36.—after- 
noon calm & less clouded—Mer 38—Lord Fairfax, Lady, 
Daughter & Miss Dennison dined here.””— Washington’s Diary. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 3. 

At Mount Vernon: “ December 3.—Morning extremely 
foggy—Mer at 38 and wind what there was of it Southerly 
—Ab* 2 oclock the fog dispelled and it became extremely 
pleasant—M™ Stuart & daughters went away after break- 
fast.” '— Washington’s Diary. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 4. 

At Mount Vernon: “ December 4.—Morning.clear—Wind 
at N° W‘ and Mer at 86—From 10 oclock until 2 very like 
for Snow—it then cleared & became mild & pleasant Mer 38 
at N :”— Washington’s Diary. 

THURSDAY, DECEMBER 6. 

At Mount Vernon : “ December 5.—Morning raining, and 
it continued to do so moderately through the day with the 
Wind at 8° E‘—Mer 38 in the Morning & 36 at Night.”— 
Washington’s Diary. 

FRIDAY, DECEMBER 6. 


At Mount Vernon: “ December 6.—Morning heavy, with 
appearances of clearing now & then, but about 2 o’clock it 





1 6 November 21.—M"™ Stuart and the two eldest Miss Stuarts came here 
to dinner.” — Washington’s Diary. 
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set in to raining—Mer 34 in the Morning & 37 at Night.” 
— Washington’s Diary. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 7. 

At Mount Eagle: “ December 7.—Rainy Morning, with 
the wind at N° E* & Mer at 37—afternoon clear & pleasant 
wind westerly—Mer 41 at Night—dined at Lord Fairfax’s.”’ 
— Washington’s Diary. 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 8. 

At Mount Vernon: “ December 8.—Morning perfectly 
clear, calm and pleasant; but about 9 o’clock the wind 
came from the N° W‘and blew fresh, Mer 38 in the Morn- 
ing—and 40 at Night.”— Washington’s Diary. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 9. 

At Mount Vernon: “ December 9.—Morning clear & 
pleasant, with a light wind from N° Wt Mer at 38—pleasant 
all day—afternoon Calm Mer 39 at Night—M* Howell Lewis 
& wife set off on their return home after breakfast—and M* 
Law* Lewis and Washington Custis on a journ’ to N: 
Kent.”— Washington’s Diary. 


James K. Paulding, in his ‘‘ Life of Washington’’! (Vol. II. p. 196), 
gives a statement made to him personally by one of the favorite nephews of 
Washington, describing his last parting with the General. This nephew 
was doubtless Howell Lewis, who, by the above-quoted entry in the Diary, 
left Mount Vernon on December 9, after a ten days’ visit. The statement is 
as follows: 

‘‘ During this, my last visit to the general, we walked together about the 
grounds, and talked of various improvements he had in contemplation. 
The lawn was to be extended down to the river in the direction of the old 
vault, which was to be removed on account of the inroads made by the roots 
of the trees, with which it is crowned, which caused it to leak. ‘I intend 
to place it there,’ said he, pointing to the spot where the new vault stands. 
‘ First of all, I shall make this change; for after all, I may require it before 
the rest.’ 

‘‘ When I parted from him, he stood on the steps of the front door, where 
he took leave of myself and another, and wished us a pleasant journey, as 
I was going to Westmoreland on business. It was a bright frosty morning, 





1 Published at New York in 1835. 
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he had taken his usual ride, and the clear healthy flush on his cheek, and 
his sprightly manner, brought the remark from both of us that we had 
never seen the general look so well. I have sometimes thought him 
decidedly the handsomest man I ever saw; and when in lively mood, so 
full of pleasantry, so agreeable to all with whom he associated, that I could 
hardly realize that he was the same Washington whose dignity awed all 
who approached him. 

‘‘ A few days afterwards, being on my way home in company with others, 
while we were conversing about Washington, I saw a servant rapidly 
riding towards us. On his near approach, I recognised him as belonging to 
Mount Vernon. He rode up—his countenance told the story—he handed 
me a letter. Washington was dead !” 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 10. 

At Mount Vernon: “ December 10.—Morning clear & 
calm—Mer at 31 afternoon lowering—Mer at 42 and wind 
brisk from the Southward—A very large hoar frost this 
Morn!.”— Washington’s Diary. 


On this day (December 10) Washington completed a plan or system, 
which had been under consideration for some time, for the management and 
cultivation of the Mount Vernon farms for several successive years. In 
this paper, which occupies thirty closely written folio pages, the most minute 
and detailed instructions are given as to the cultivation of the land, with 
tables designating the rotations of the crops. This was accompanied by a 
letter of the same date to James Anderson, his manager, with a request that 
the instructions be “‘ most strictly and pointedly attended to and executed, 
as far as the measures required will admit.’ 

As an example of his remarkable powers of application and life-long 
attention to detail, and also as showing the soundness and vigor of his 
intellect at this period of his life, the document possesses considerable 
interest. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 11, 

At Mount Vernon: “ December 11.—But little wind and 
Raining—Mer 44 in the Morning and 38 at Night.—About 
9 oclock the Wind shifted to N° W' & it ceased raining but 
cont’ Cloudy.—Lord Fairfax, his Son Tho* and daughter— 
M™ Warner Washington & son Whiting—and M'* Jn° Her- 
bert dined here & returned after dinner.”— Washington’s 
Diary. 
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THURSDAY, DECEMBER 12. 

At Mount Vernon: “ December 12.—Morning Cloudy— 
Wind at N° E‘ & Mer 33—a large circle round the Moon 
last Night.—about 1 o’clock it began to snow—soon after 
to Hail and then turned to a settled cold Rain—Mer 28 at 
Night.”— Washington’s Diary. 


“On Thursday, December 12, the General rode out to his farms about ten 
o’clock, and did not return home till past three. Soon after he went out, 
the weather became very bad, rain, hail, snow falling alternately, with a 
cold wind. When he came in, I carried some letters to him to frank, in- 
tending to send them to the post-office in the evening. He franked the 
letters, but said the weather was too bad to send a servant to the office that 
evening. I observed to him, that I was afraid he had got wet. He said, 
No, his great-coat had kept him dry. But his neck appeared to be wet, and 
the snow was hanging upon his hair. He came to dinner (which had been 
waiting for him) without changing his dress. In the evening he appeared 
as well as usual.””"—Topras Lear. (Sparks, Vol. I. p. 555.) 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 13. 

At Mount Vernon: “ December 13.—Morning Snowing & 
ab‘ 3 Inches deep'—Wind at N° Et & Mer at 30—cont* 
Snowing till 1 oclock—and ab‘ 4 it became perfectly clear 
—wind in the same place but not hard—Mer 28 at Night.”— 
Washington’s Diary. 





This, the final entry of the Diary of 1799, was the last 
piece of writing executed by Washington. On the follow- 
ing morning, Saturday, December 14, between two and 
three o’clock, he was taken seriously ill from a cold in- 
curred on the morning of the 12th, while taking his usual 
ride, and died that night of quinsy, between ten and eleven 
o’clock. 





1“ A heavy fall of snow took place on Friday, which prevented the 
General from riding out as usual. He had taken cold, undoubtedly from 
being so much exposed the day before, and complained of a sore throat. 
He, however, went out in the afternoon into the ground between the house 
and the river to mark some trees, which were to be cut down in the im- 
provement of that spot.’’—Toxnras Lear. 
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At three o’clock in the afternoon of Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 18, 1799, all that was mortal of George Washington, 
soldier, statesman, and patriot, the foremost man in Ameri- 
can history, was deposited with Masonic ceremonies in the 
family vault at Mount Vernon. He had passed from the 
sight of man; but his fame, so long as virtue, truth, and 
sincerity shall be guiding principles, will increase with the 
gathering years ! 
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VALLEY FORGE, 1777-1778. 


DIARY OF SURGEON ALBIGENCE WALDO, OF THE CON- 
NECTICUT LINE. 


[Dr. Albigence Waldo was born February 27, 1750, at Pomfret, Con- 
necticut, His medical preceptor was Dr. John Spaulding, of Canter- 
bury. During the Revolution he served as clerk in Captain Samuel 
McClelland’s Woodstock company, in the “ Lexington Alarm ;” July 6, 
1775, was commissioned surgeon’s mate of the Eighth Connecticut 
Regiment, Colonel Jedediah Huntington, but, owing to ill health, was 
discharged in September following. On December 14, 1776, the Con- 
necticut Committee of War commissioned him chief surgeon of the 
armed ship “Oliver Cromwell.” He was next commissioned surgeon 
(January 1, 1777) of the First Connecticut Infantry Regiment of the 
Line, and served while it was commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Samuel 
Prentice and Colonel Josiah Starr, and attached to Huntington’s brigade 
of McDougall’s division. This regiment was raised largely in New 
London County, Connecticut, and took the field in the spring at Peeks- 
kill, New York, where it remained until ordered by Washington to join 
the army in Pennsylvania in September of 1777. In the battle of Ger- 
mantown the regiment was engaged on the left flank, and suffered some 
loss in killed, wounded, and missing. I] health again compelled Sur- 
geon Waldo to retire from the service, and he resigned October 1, 1779. 
He died January 29, 1794. His last lineal descendant, Charles A. 
Waldo, died in Florida in December of 1896. 

We print Surgeon Waldo’s diary from the manuscript kindly con- 
tributed by Mr. Amos Perry, of the Rhode Island Historical Society ; 
the annotations are by the Ep. Penna. Maa.] 


November 10, 1777.—Captain [Henry] Lee, of the Light 
Dragoons brought in Capt. Nichols of the English Packet 
whom he took prisoner at New Castle.’ I heard Capt. 
Nichols observe that one hour before he was taken he had 
the following reflections :—“ His Majesty has made me com- 
mander of a fine ship—a packet too; I need not ever fight. 
I have nothing to do but transport gentlemen and ladies of 
the first rank. I have a fine stock of provisions aboard, 
hens, turkeys, geese, pigs, ducks, wine and cider. I have a 


1 See Penna. Maa., Vol. XVIII. p. 494. 
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good interest at home, and what is above all, an agreeable 
family. I am not troubled in my mind. In short, I’ve 
nothing to make me uneasy, and believe I am the happiest 
man in the world.” 

Capt. Nichols was now the unhappiest man in the world. 
His reflections were turned upon the vicissitudes of life, the 
sudden changes of fortune and the variety of events that may 
happen to a man in the course of a few hours. If we would 
set our reasons to work and believe what is undeniably true 
that there is no dependence to be put on the wiffling wind 
of fortune, we could bear disappointments without anxiety. 
A man of the least observation will find every state change- 
able, and while he considers this mutability of time and 
things, he will be better prepared to undergo the misfor- 
tunes of life and the disappointments inseparable from it. 
When a disappointment overtakes us unguarded by such 
reflections, it often throws us into a fit of anger which vents 
itself on those connected with us in opprobrious words 
against the Providence of God. 

An incessant cannonading at or near Red Bank this day. 
No salt to eat dinner with.’ 

November 11, 12, 13 ¢ 14.—Nothing material happened. 

November 15.—An attack was made on Fort Mifflin by 4 
ships, 4 Batteries, & 1 Gally. Our People fired from Fort 
Mifflin 1 Battery, 12 Gallies & two Shearbacks or small 
ships. The firing was incessant all Day. Our people 
defended themselves with unparallel’d bravery amidst a 
continual storm of Balls ’till at length when Capt. Lee’s 
company of Artillery? were almost all cut off, and a 
reinforcement had stood at the Guns till 9 o’clock in 
the evening the Garrison evacuated the fort, after having 
spiked up the Cannon. Capt. Stephen Brown? was kill’d 
by a shot from the round-top of a Ship that had hauled 
up in pistol shot of the Fort. 


' See Penna. MAG., Vol. XIX. p. 84 et. seg. 

* Captain James Lee, of Philadelphia, of Second Regiment Artillery, 
Colonel John Lamb. 

* He commanded a company of the Fourth Connecticut Line. 
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Mem.—F ort Mifflin was a Burlesque upon the art of 
Fortification. 

November 19.—The Boston and Hampshire Regiments 
began to join the Grand Army. This Day Huntington’s 
Brigade consisting of Prentice’s,’ Bradley’s,” & Swift’s, 
march’d for Red Bank, which the Garrison Evacuated be- 
fore we arrived. Greene’s Division next day march’d for 
the same place, who, with Huntington’s Brigade & the Garri- 
son consisting of Varnum’s Brigade met at Mount Holly 5 
miles east of Burlington, where we Encamped till the Even- 
ing of the 25th.‘ Mount Holly—so call’d from a little 
Mount nigh the town—is a Compact & Pleasant Village, 
having a great proportion of handsome women therein. 
Near this Town in a Wood, a Hermit has dwelt these 27 
years, living on Bread and water. His bed is a hole dug 
in the ground about one foot and a half below the surface, 
and cover’d at pleasure with a board—over this is built a 
small bark hut hardly big enough for a man to sit up in. 
When he goes to bed he crawls into his hut and at the 
further end slips into his hole which he calls his grave, 
drawing over the Board and goes to sleep. He crawls 
night and morning on his hands and knees about two 
rods to a particular tree to pray. He says he was warned 
of God in a remarkable Dream when he first came to 
America to take this course of Life. He has many Latin 
and other Books in his lonely Cell, and is said to write 
considerably. He kisses every man’s hand that visits him 
and thankfully accepts of what is gave him, except Money, 
which he refuses. His Beard is done up in a loose club 
under his chin, he is small of stature and speaks very 
fast, he talks but little English—chiefly German or Latin. 

1 Lieutenant-Colonel Samuel Prentiss, First Connecticut Line. 

* Colonel Philip Burr Bradley, Fifth Connecticut Line. 

® Colonel Heman Swift, Seventh Connecticut Line. 

* Huntington’s brigade of the Connecticut Line regiments of Pren- 
tiss, Bradley, and Swift (and joined by Webb’s at Valley Forge), Var- 
num’s brigade of Greene and Angell’s Rhode Island Line regiments, 
and Durkee’s and Chandler’s Connecticut Line regiments comprised 
the division of General McDougall. 
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He says he shall come out purified & live like other folks 
if he continues in this State till he is eighty. He says he 
often wishes for Death, being frequently afflicted with 
pains of Body by this method of life. He never goes 
near a fire in the coldest time. Much is said about the 
reasons of his doing pennance in this manner, but chiefly 
that he murdered his own sister, and that he killed a Gen- 
tleman in a Duel while an officer in the French Service. 
He was also in the German Service among his countrymen 
the Germans. 

November 25.—In the Evening we march for Haddonfield 
(not far from Red Bank) where we arrived in the morn- 
ing of 

November 26.—Lay in the Forest of Haddonfield, cold and 
uncomfortable. Two Hessian deserters came in who declar’d 
our little parties had kill’d a number of the Enemy—15 
prisoners were bro’t in, 2 women. 

November 27.—Return’d to Mount Holly. Same Day 
Greene’s Division and Glover’s Brigade (who had arriv’d 
from the Northward 2 Days before) march to Burlington. 
Morgan with his Riflemen were left with the militia to 
harrass the Enemy as they were Recrossing the River from 
Red Bank to the City. 

November 28.—The remainder of us marched to Burling- 
ton. P.M. the rear of the army crossed over to Bristol. A 
Storm prevented the Baggage going over this Night, which . 
prevented Dr. L. & myself also crossing with our horses. 

November 29.—Storm increas’d. About one p.m. An 
alarm was made by a report that the enemy were within 15 
minutes march of the Town to take the Baggage. Those 
of us who had horses rode up to Burdentown. The Bag- 
gage and the Sick were all hurried out of Town the same 
way, but had not got 2 miles before they were turn’d back 
on its being a false Alarm. For the sake of good living 
however Dr. L.,’ Parson E.? & myself went to Burdentown 

1 Probably Surgeon Samuel Lee, of the Fourth Connecticut Line. 


* Chaplain John Ellis, of the First Connecticut Line, and subse- 
quently brigade chaplain of Huntington’s brigade. 
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up the River, liv’d well & cross’d over to Winsor next Day, 
and arrived at Bristol in the Evening when I had my Shoes 
and Silver Buckles stole. Dr. L. had a valuable Great Coat 
stole the Day before at Burlington. 

December 1.—We marched to Head Quarters [White- 
marsh] and our Division (McDougals) encamped on the 
Left of the Second Line. Our former Station was in the 
Centre of the Front Line. Here Huts of sticks & leaves 
shelter’d us from the inclementcy of the Weather and we 
lay pretty Quiet until 

December §.—At 3 o’clock a.m. the Alarm Guns were 
fired and Troops immediately paraded at their several Alarm 
posts. The Enemy were approaching with their Whole 
Strength to give us Battle. Nothing further remarkable 
ensued this Day—at Night our Troops lay on their Arms, 
the Baggage being all sent away except what a man might 
run or fight with. 

December 6.—The Enemy forming a Line from towards 
our right to the extremity of our left upon an opposite long 
height to ours in a Wood. Our men were under Arms all 
Day and this Night also, as our Wise General was deter- 
mined not to be attack’d Napping. 

December 7.—Alarm given. Troops on their several posts. 
Towards Noon Col. Ch. Webb’s Reg*' were partly sur- 
rounded and Attack’ on the Right of the Army. They 
being overpower’d by Numbers, retreated with loss—the 
brave Capt. Walbridge* was wounded in the head—Lieut. 
Harris kill’d.* A scattering fire through to the left soon 
began & continued a few minutes, till our Piquets ran in. 
The firing soon ceased on the Right & continued on the 
Left, as tho’ a General Attack was meant to begin there. 
On this supposition the Left were Reinforced. But a scatter- 


' Colonel Charles Webb, Second Connecticut Line. 

* Captain Amos Walbridge, later major of the Second Connecticut 
Line. 

§ Lieutenant John Harris entered the service as second lieutenant in 
the Seventeenth Connecticut Infantry December 31, 1776; promoted to 
first lieutenant and transferred to Second Connecticut Line. 
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ing fire was kept up by Morgan’s Battalion, at Intervals all 
Day, and concluded with a little skirmish at Sun Set. Our 
Troops lay on their Arms this night also. Some firing 
among the Piquets in the night. 

December 8.—All at our Several Posts. Provisions & 
Whiskey very scarce. Were Soldiers to have plenty of 
Food & Rum, I believe they would Storm Tophet. Our 
Lines were on.a long high hill extending about three Miles 
—all Man’d. An Abettes in front from Right to Left— 
another in the rear of the Left, with a Cross Abettee near 
the Extremety. 

Five men from each Reg* in Varnum’s & Huntington’s 
Brigades as Volunteers join’d Morgan’s Rifle Men to 
Harrass the Enemy, and excite an Attack. Some Reg* 
were ordered to march out if an Attack should begin in 
earnest. This Afternoon a small Skirmish happen’d near 
the Enemies lines against our left. Towards Night the 
Enemy fired some Cannon against our Right & 2 against 
our left. Their horse appear’d to be busily moving. In 
the Evening there were but two spots of fires in the 
Enemies Camp. One against our Park (or main center); 
the other against the extremity of our Left, when the 
evening before they extended from almost our Right to our 
Left. At 12 o’clock at Night our Reg*, with Sixteen more 
were Ordered to parade immediately before his Excellencies 
Quarters under Command of Sullivan & Wayne. We were 
there by One, when Intelligence came that the Enemy had 
made a precipitate retreat and was safely got into the City. 
We were all Chagrin’d at this, as we were more willing 
to Chase them in Rear, than meet such Sulkey Dogs in 
Front. We were now remanded back with several draughts 
of Rum in our frozen bellies, which made us so glad we 
all fell asleep in our open huts, nor experienced the Cold- 
ness of the Night ’till we found ourselves much stiffened 
by it in the Morning. 

December 9.—We came from within the breastworks, 
Where we had been coop’d up four tedious Days, with 
Cloaths & Boots on Night and Day, and resumed our old 
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Hutts East of the Breastwork. The rest of the Army 
Chiefly had their huts within the Lines. We are insensible 
what we are capable of enduring till we are put to the test. 
To endure hardships with a good grace we must allways 
think of the following Maxim: “ Pain succeeds Pleasure, 
& Pleasure succeeds Pain.” 

December 10.—Lay still. 

December 11.—At four o’clock the Whole Army were 
Order’d to March to Swedes Ford on the River Schuylkill, 
about 9 miles N. W. of Chestnut Hill, and 6 from White 
Marsh our present Encampment. At sun an hour high the 
whole were mov’d from the Lines and on their march with 
baggage. This Night encamped in a Semi circle nigh 
the Ford. The enemy had march’d up the West side of 
Schuylkill—Potter’s Brigade of Pennsylvania Militia were 
already there, & had several skirmishes with them with 
some loss on his side and considerable on the Enemies. 
An English Serj. deserted to us this Day, and inform’d that 
Webb’s Reg* kill’d many of their men on 7th, that he him- 
self took Webb’s Serj. Major who was a former Deserter 
from them, and was to be hanged this day. 

I am prodigious Sick & cannot get any thing comfortable 
—what in the name of Providence am I to do with a fit of 
Sickness in this place where nothing appears pleasing to 
the Sicken’d Eye & nausiating Stomach. But I doubt not 
Providence will find out a way for my relief. But I cannot 
eat Beef if I starve, for my stomach positively refuses to 
entertain such Company, and how can I help that? 

December 12.—A Bridge of Waggons made across the 
Schuylkill last Night consisting of 36 waggons, with a 
bridge of Rails between each. Some skirmishing over the 
River. Militia and dragoons brought into Camp several 
Prisoners. Sun Set—We were order’d to march over the 
River—It snows—I’m Sick—eat nothing—No Whiskey— 
No Forage—Lord—Lord—Lord. The Army were ’till 
Sun Rise crossing the River—some at the Waggon Bridge 
& some at the Raft Bridge below. Cold & uncomfortable. 

December 13.—The Army march’d three miles from the 

VoL. XxI.—21 
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West side the River and encamp’d near a place call’d the 
Gulph and not an improper name neither, for this Gulph 
seems well adapted by its situation to keep us from the 
pleasures & enjoyments of this World, or being conversant 
with any body in it. It is an excellent place to raise the 
Ideas of a Philosopher beyond the glutted thoughts and 
Reflexions of an Epicurian. His Reflexions will be as dif- 
ferent from the Common Reflexions of Mankind as if he 
were unconnected with the world, and only conversant with 
immaterial beings. It cannot be that our Superiors are 
about to hold consultations with Spirits infinitely beneath 
their Order, by bringing us into these utmost regions of 
the Terraqueous Sphere. No, it is, upon consideration for 
many good purposes since we are to Winter here—1"* 
There is plenty of Wood & Water. 2°” There are but few 
families for the soldiery to Steal from—tho’ far be it from 
a Soldier to Steal. 4'7 There are warm sides of Hills to 
erect huts on. 5'7 They will be heavenly Minded like 
Jonah when in the Belly of a Great Fish. 6” They will 
not become home Sick as is sometimes the Case when Men 
live in the Open World—since the reflections which will 
naturally arise from their present habitation, will lead them 
to the more noble thoughts of employing their leisure hours 
in filling their knapsacks with such materials as may be 
necessary on the Journey to another Home. 

December 14.—Prisoners & Deserters are continually com- 
ing in. The Army which has been surprisingly healthy 
hitherto, now begins to grow sickly from the continued 
fatigues they have suffered this Campaign. Yet they still 
show a spirit of Alacrity & Contentment not to be expected 
from so young Troops. I am Sick—discontented—and out 
of humour. Poor food—hard lodging—Cold Weather—fa- 
tigue—Nasty Cloaths—nasty Cookery—Vomit half my time 
—smoak’d out of my senses—the Devil’s in’t—I can’t En- 
dure it—Why are we sent here to starve and Freeze— 
What sweet Felicities have I left at home; A charming 
Wife — pretty Children — Good Beds—good food — good 
Cookery—all agreeable—all harmonious. Here all Con- 
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fusion—smoke & Cold—hunger & filthyness—A pox on my 
bad luck, There comes a bowl of beef soup—full of burnt 
leaves and dirt, sickish enough to make a Hector spue— 
away with it Boys—I’ll live like the Chameleon upon Air. 
Poh! Poh! crys Patience within me—you talk like a fool. 
Your being sick Covers your mind with a Melanchollic 
Gloom, which makes every thing about you appear gloomy. 
See the poor Soldier, when in health—with what cheerful- 
ness he meets his foes and encounters every hardship—if 
barefoot, he labours thro’ the Mud & Cold with a Song in 
his mouth extolling War & Washington—if his food be 
bad, he eats it notwithstanding with seeming content— 
blesses God for a good Stomach and Whistles it into diges- 
tion. But harkee Patience, a moment—There comes a Sol- 
dier, his bare feet are seen thro’ his worn out Shoes, his 
legs nearly naked from the tatter’d remains of an only pair 
of stockings, his Breeches not sufficient to cover his 
nakedness, his Shirt hanging in Strings, his hair dishevell’d, 
his face meagre; his whole appearance pictures a person 
forsaken & discouraged. He comes, and crys with an air 
of wretchedness & despair, I am Sick, my feet lame, my 
legs are sore, my body cover’d with this tormenting Itch— 
my Cloaths are worn out, my Constitution is broken, my 
former Activity is exhausted by fatigue, hunger & Cold, I 
fail fast I shall soon be no more! and all the reward I shall 
get will be—“ Poor Will is dead.” People who live at 
home in Luxury and Ease, quietly possessing their habita- 
tions, Enjoying their Wives & families in peace, have but a 
very faint Idea of the unpleasing sensations, and continual 
Anxiety the Man endures who is in a Camp, and is the 
husband and parent of an agreeable family. These same 
People are willing we should suffer every thing for their 
Benefit & advantage, and yet are the first to Condemn us for 
not doing more! ! 

December 15.—Quiet. Eat Pessimmens, found myself 
better for their Lenient Opperation. Went toa house, poor 
& small, but good food within—eat too much from being so 
long Abstemious, thro’ want of palatables. Mankind are 
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never truly thankfull for the Benefits of life, until they have 
experienc’d the want of them. The Man who has seen 
misery knows best how to enjoy good. He who is always 
at ease & has enough of the Blessings of common life is an 
Impotent Judge of the feelings of the unfortunate. .. . 
December 16.—Cold Rainy Day, Baggage ordered over the 
Gulph of our Division, which were to march at Ten, but 
the baggage was order’d back and for the first time since 
we have been here the Tents were pitch’d, to keep the men 
more comfortable. Good morning Brother Soldier (says one 
to another) how are you? All wet I thank’e, hope you are so 
(says the other). The Enemy have been at Chestnut Hill Op- 
posite to us near our last encampment the other side Schuyl- 
kill, made some Ravages, kill’d two of our Horsemen, taken 
some prisoners. We have done the like by them... . 
December 18.—Universal Thanksgiving—a Roasted pig at 
Night. God be thanked for my health which I have pretty 
well recovered. How much better should I feel, were I as- 
sured my family were in health. But the same good Being 
who graciously preserves me, is able to preserve them & bring 
me to the ardently wish’d for enjoyment of them again. 
pes~ Rank & Precedence make a good deal of disturbance 
& confusion in the American Army. The Army are poorly 
supplied with Provision, occasioned it is said by the Neglect 
of the Commissary of Purchases. Much talk among Offi- 
cers about discharges. Money has become of too little 
consequence. The Congress have not made their Commis- 
sions valuable Enough. Heaven avert the bad consequences 


of these things! !? 
* #” * * *” * * * 


up the Bristol Road & so got out unnoticed. He inform’d 
that Cornwallis was embark’d for England, and that some 
High-landers had gone to N. York for Winter Quarters. 
There is nothing to hinder Parties of the like kind above 
mention’d, continually coming out between Delaware and 
Schuylkill, and plundering and destroying the Inhabitants, 


? A hiatus occurs here in the manuscript. 
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Our brethren who are unfortunately Prisoners in Philadel- 
phia meet with the most savage and inhumane treatments 
that Barbarians are Capable of inflicting. Our Enemies do 
not knock them in the head or burn them with torches to 
death, or flee them alive, or gradually dismember them till 
they die, which is customary among Savages & Barbarians. 
No, they are worse by far. They suffer them to starve, to 
linger out their lives in extreem hunger. One of these poor 
unhappy men, drove to the last extreem by the rage of hun- 
ger, eat his own fingers up to the first joint from the hand, 
before he died. Others eat the Clay, the Lime, the Stones of 
the Prison Walls. Several who died in the Yard had pieces 
of Bark, Wood, Clay & Stones in their mouths, which the 
ravings of hunger had caused them to take in for food in 
the last Agonies of Life! “These are thy mercies, O Brit- 
tain !” 

December 21.—[Valley Forge.] Preparations made for 
hutts. Provisions Scarce. Mr. Ellis went homeward—sent 
a Letter to my Wife. Heartily wish myself at: home, my 
Skin & eyes are almost spoil’d with continual smoke. A 
general cry thro’ the Camp this Evening among the Sol- 
diers, ‘‘ No Meat! No Meat!”—the Distant vales Echo’d 
back the melancholly sound—“ No Meat! No Meat!” 
Immitating the noise of Crows & Owls, also, made a part 

of the confused Musick. 

’ What have you for your Dinners Boys? “ Nothing but Fire 
Cake & Water, Sir.” At night, “ Gentlemen the Supper is 
ready.” What is your Supper Lads? “ Fire Cake & Water, 
Sir.” Very poor beef has been drawn in our Camp the 
greater part of this season. A Butcher bringing a Quarter 
of this kind of Beef into Camp one day who had white 
Buttons on the knees of his breeches, a Soldier cries out 
—“There, there Tom is some more of your fat Beef, 
by my soul I can see the Butcher’s breeches buttons 
through it.” 

December 22.—Lay excessive Cold & uncomfortable last 
Night—my eyes are started out from their Orbits like a 
Rabbit’s eyes, occasion’d by a great Cold & Smoke. 
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What have you got for Breakfast, Lads? “Fire Cake & 
Water, Sir.” The Lord send that our Commissary of Pur- 
chases may live [on] Fire Cake & Water, ’till their glutted 
Gutts are turned to Pasteboard. 

Our Division are under Marching Orders this morning. 
I am ashamed to say it, but I am tempted to steal Fowls if 
I could find them, or even a whole Hog, for I feel as if I 
could eat one. But the Impoverish’d Country about us, 
affords but little matter to employ a Thief, or keep a Clever 
Fellow in good humour. But why do I talk of hunger & 
hard usage, when so many in the World have not even fire 
Cake & Water to eat.’ 

The human mind is always poreing upon the gloomy side 
of Fortune, and while it inhabits this lump of Clay, will 
always be in an uneasy and fluctuating State, produced by 
a thousand Incidents in common Life, which are deemed 
misfortunes, while the mind is taken off from the nobler 
pursuit of matters in Futurity. The sufferings of the Body 
naturally gain the Attention of the Mind, and this Atten- 
tion is more or less strong, in greater or lesser souls, altho’ 
I believe that Ambition & a high Opinion of Fame, makes 
many People endure hardships and pains with that fortitude 
we after times Observe them to do. On the other hand, 
a despicable opinion of the enjoyments of this Life, by a 
continued series of Misfortunes, and a long acquaintance 
with Grief, induces others to bear afflictions with becoming 
serenity and Calmness. 

It is not in the power of Philosophy however, to con- 
vince a man he may be happy and Contented if he will, with 
a Hungry Belly. Give me Food, Cloaths, Wife & Children, 
kind Heaven! and I’ll be as contented as my Nature will 
permit me to be. 

This Evening a Party with two field pieces were order’d 


1 Surgeon Waldo does not exaggerate the state of the commissary 
department of the army at this time. General Huntington, to whose 
brigade his regiment was attached, wrote to Washington on the subject, 
and his letter with a number of others the Commander-in-Chief for- 
warded to Congress. 
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out. At 12 of the Clock at Night, Providence sent us a 
little Mutton, with which we immediately had some Broth 
made, & a fine Stomach for same. Ye who Eat Pumkin Pie 
and Roast Turkies, and yet Curse fortune for using you ill, 
Curse her no more, least she reduce your Allowance of her 
favours to a bit of Fire Cake, & a draught of Cold Water, & 
in Cold Weather too. 

December 23.—The Party that went out last evening not 
Return’d to Day. This evening an excellent Player on the 
Violin in that soft kind of Musick, which is so finely adapted 
to stirr up the tender Passions, while he was playing in the 
next Tent to mine, these kind of soft Airs it immediately 
called up in remembrance all the endearing expressions, the 
Tender Sentiments, the sympathetic friendship that has 
given so much satisfaction and sensible pleasure to me 
from the first time I gained the heart & affections of the 
tenderest of the Fair. A thousand agreeable little incidents 
which have Occurr’d since our happy connection, and which 
would have pass’d totally unnoticed by such who are 
strangers to the soft & sincere passion of Love, were now 
recall’d to my mind, and filled me with these tender emo- 
tions, and Agreeable Reflections, which cannot be described, 
and which in spite of my Philosophy forced out the sym- 
pathetic tear. I wish’d to have the Musick Cease, and yet 
dreaded its ceasing, least I should loose sight of these dear 
Ideas, which gave me pain and pleasure at the same in- 
stant. Ah Heaven why is it that our harder fate so often 
deprives us of the enjoyment of what we most wish to enjoy 
this side of thy brighter realms. There is something in 
this strong passion of Love far more agreeable than what 
we can derive from any of the other Passions and which 
Duller Souls & Cheerless minds are insensible of, & laugh 
at—let such fools laugh at me. 

December 24.—Party of the 22° not returned. Hutts go 
on Slowly—Cold & Smoke make us fret. But mankind are 
always fretting, even if they have more than their propor- 
tion of the Blessings of Life. We are never Easy, allways 
repining at the Providence of an Allwise & Benevolent 
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Being, Blaming Our Country or faulting our Friends. But 
I don’t know of any thing that vexes a man’s Soul more 
than hot smoke continually blowing into his Eyes, & when 
he attempts to avoid it, is met by a cold and piercing Wind. 
December 25, Christmas.—We are still in Tents—when we 
ought to be in huts—the poor Sick, suffer much in Tents 
this cold Weather. But we now treat them differently from 
what they used to be at home, under the inspection of Old 
Women and Doct. Bolus Linctus. We give them Mutton 
& Grogg and a Capital Medicine once in a While, to start 
the Disease from its foundation at once. We avoid Piddling 
Pills, Powders, Bolus’s Linctus’s Cordials and all such in- 
significant matters whose powers are Only render’d impor- 
tant by causing the Patient to vomit up his money instead 
of his disease. But very few of the sick Men Die.' 
December 26.—Party of the 22* not Return’d. The Enemy 
have been some Days the west Schuylkill from Opposite 
the City to Derby. Their intentions not yet known. The 
City is at present pretty Clear of them. Why don’t his Ex- 
cellency rush in & retake the City, in which he will doubt- 
less find much Plunder? Because he knows better than to 
leave his Post and be catch’d like a d d fool cooped up 
in the City. He has always acted wisely hitherto. His 
conduct when closely scrutinised is uncensurable. Were 
his Inferior Generals as skillfull as himself, we should have 
the grandest Choir of Officers ever God made. Many 
Country Gentlemen in the interior parts of the States who 
get wrong information of the Affairs & state of our Camp, 
are very much Surprized at G' Washington’s delay to drive 
off the Enemy, being falsely inform’d that his Army consists 
of double the Number of the Enemy’s—such wrong infor- 
mation serves not to keep up the spirit of the People, as 
they must be by and by undeceiv’d to their no small disap- 
pointment ;—it brings blame on his Excellency, who is de- 
serving of the greatest encomiums; it brings disgrace on 
the Continental Troops, who have never, evidenced the least 





1 Two thousand eight hundred and ninety-eight men were reported by 
the surgeons unfit for duty. 
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backwardness in doing their duty, but on the contrary, have 
cheerfully endur’d a long and very fatigueing Campaign. 
’Tis true they have fought but little this Campaign; which 
is not owing to any Unwillingness in Officers or Soldiers, 
but for want of convenient Opportunities, which have not 
offer’d themselves this Season; tho’ this may be contra- 
dicted by many; but Impartial Truth in future History will 
clear up these points, and reflect lasting honour on the 
Wisdom & prudence of G™ Washington. The greatest 
Number of Continental Troops that have been with his 
Excell’ this Campaign, never consisted of more than Eleven 
thousand ; and the greatest Number of Militia in the field at 
Once were not more than 2000. Yet these accounts are ex- 
aggerated to 50 or 60,000. Howe, by the best, and most 
authentic Accounts has never had less than 10,000. If 
then, Gen' Washington, by Opposing little more than an 
equal Number of young Troops, to Old Veterans has kept 
his Ground in general, Cooped them up in the City, pre- 
vented their making any considerable inroads upon him, 
Killed and wounded a very considerable number of them 
in different Skirmishes, and made many proselytes to the 
Shrine of Liberty by these little successes, and by the pru- 
dence, calmness, sedateness & wisdom with which he facili- 
tates all his Opperations. This being the case, and his 
not having wantonly thrown away the lives of his Soldiers, 
but reserved them for another Campaign (if another should 
Open in the Spring) which is of the utmost consequence 
This then cannot be called an Inglorious Campaign. If he 
had risk’d a General Battle, and should have proved unsuc- 
cessfull, what in the name of Heaven would have been our 
case this Day. Troops are raised with great difficulty in 
the Southern States, many Regiments from these States do 
not consist of one hundred men. What then was the grand 
Southern Army before the N. England Troops joined them 
and if this Army is Cut off where should we get another as 
good. General Washington has doubtless considered these 
matters & his conduct this Campaign has certainly demon- 
strated his prudence & Wisdom. 





—— 
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This Evening, cross’d the Schuylkill with D* Col"’—eat 
plenty of Pessimmens which is the most lenient, Sub Acid 
& Subastringent fruit, I believe that grows. 

December 27.—My horse shod. A Snow. Lodg’d at a 
Welchman’s this Night, return’d to Camp in the morning 
of 28". Snow’d last Night. 

December 28.—Yesterday upwards of fifty Officers in 
Gen' Greene’s Division resigned their Commissions—Six or 
Seven of our Regiment are doing the like to-day. All this 
is occasion’d by Officers Families being so much neglected 
at home on account of Provisions. Their Wages will not 
by considerable, purchase a few trifling Comfortables here 
in Camp, & maintain their families at home, while such ex- 
travagant prices are demanded for the common necessaries 
of Life—What then have they to purchase Cloaths and 
other necessaries with? It is a Melancholly reflection that 
what is of the most universal importance, is most univer- 
sally neglected—I mean keeping up the Credit of Money. 

The present Circumstances of the Soldier is better by far 
than the Officers—for the family of the Soldier is provided 
for at the public expence if the Articles they want are above 
the common price—but the Officer’s family, are obliged not 
only to beg in the most humble manner for the necessaries 
of Life,—but also to pay for them afterwards at the most 
exorbitant rates—and even in this manner, many of them 
who depend entirely on their Money, cannot procure half 
the material comforts that are wanted in a family—this pro- 
duces continual letters of complaint from home. When 
the Officer has been fatiguing thro’ wet & cold and returns 
to his tent where he finds a letter directed to him from his 
Wife, fill’d with the most heart aching tender Complaints, 
a Woman is capable of writing—Acquainting him with the 
incredible difficulty with which she procures a little Bread 
for herself & Children—and finally concluding with expres- 
sions bordering on dispair, of procuring a sufficiency of 
food to keep soul & Body together through the Winter— 
that her money is of very little consequence to her—that 

1 Probably Surgeon Noah Coleman, of the Second Connecticut Line. 
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she begs of him to consider that Charity begins at home— 
and not suffer his family to perish with want, in the midst 
of plenty. When such, I say—is the tidings they constantly 
hear from their families—What man is there—who has the 
least regard for his family—whose soul would not shrink 
within him? Who would not be disheartened from perse- 
vering in the best of Causes—the Cause of his Country,— 
when such discouragements as these ly in his way, which 
his Country might remedy if they would? 

December 28.—Building our Hutts. 

December 29.—Continued the Work. Snow’d all day 
pretty briskly.—The party of the 22* return’d—lost 18 men, 
who were taken prisoners by being decoyed by the Enemies 
Light Horse who brought up the Rear, as they Repass’d 
the Schuylkill to the City. Our party took 18 or 14 of 
their Horsemen. The Enemy came out to plunder—& have 
strip’d the Town of Derby of even all its Household furni- 
ture. Our party were several times mixed with the Enemy’s 
horse—not knowing them from our Connecticut Light 
Horse—their Cloaks being alike. 

So much talk about discharges among the Officers—& so 
many are discharged—his Excellency lately expressed his 
fears of being left Alone with the Soldiers only. Strange that 
our Country will not exert themselves for his support, and 
save so good—so great a Man from entertaining the least 
anxious doubt of their Virtue and perseverance in support- 
ing a Cause of such unparallel’d importance! ! 

All Hell couldn’t prevail against us, If Heaven continues 
no more than its former blessings—and if we keep up the 
Credit of our Money which has now become of the last 
consequence. If its Credit sinks but a few degrees more, 
we shall then repent when ’tis too late—& cry out for help 
when no one will appear to deliver. We who are in Camp, 
and depend on our Money entirely to procure the comforts 
of life—feel the Importance of this matter—He who is 
hording it up in his Chest, thinks little more of it than 
how he shall procure more. 

December 30.—Eleven Deserters came in to-day—some 
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Hessians & some English—one of the Hes™ took an Ax in 
his hand & cut away the Ice of the Schuylkill which was 14 
inches thick & 40 Rod wide and waded through to our 
Camp—he was 4 an hour in the Water. They had a 
promise when they engag’d that the war would be ended in 
one year—they were now tired of the Service. 

Sir W™ Askins commanded the 8000 who were out over 
the Schuylkill the Other Day—but part of two Brigades 
were left in the City. Cold Weather. Hutts go on mod- 
erately—very cold lying in Tents—beyond what one can 
think. 

December 31.—Adjutant Selden’ learn’d me how to Darn 
Stockings—to make them look like knit work. 


VALLEY ForGE, Dec. 31st, 1777. 
Doct. Waldo Surgeon of Col. Prentices Reg*, is recom- 


mended for a Furlow. 
J. Huntrneton, B. General. 


Apply’d with the above for a furlow, to Doct. Cochran, 
who reply’d—* I am willing to oblige every Gentleman of 
the Faculty, but some of the Boston Surgeons have by 
taking an underhand method of getting furlows, occasion’d 
a Complaint to be lodg’d with his Excellency, who has posi- 
tively forbid my giving any furlows at present. We shall soon 
have regimental Hospitals erected—and general Ones to re- 
ceive the superabundant Sick from them ;—if you will tarry 
till such regulations are made—you will have an honourable 
furlow, and even now—I will, if you desire it—recommend 
you to his Excellency for one—but desire you would stay a 
little while longer—and in the mean time, recommend to me 
some young Surgeon for a Regiment, and I will immediately 
appoint him to a chief Surgeoncy from your recommenda- 
tion—I shall remember the rascals who have us’d me ill.” 

I concluded to stay—& immediately set about fixing ac- 
commodations for the Sick &c. &c. 


1 Ezra Selden, adjutant First Connecticut Line. Commissioned Jan- 
uary 1,1777; promoted captain January 11,1778. Severely wounded 
in hip at storming of Stony Point. Died December 9, 1784. 
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We got some Spirits and finish’d the Year with a good 
Drink & thankfull hearts in our new Hutt, which stands on 
an Eminence that overlooks the Brigade, & in sight of the 
Front Line. The Major and Commissary Little are to live 
with us which makes our Hutt Head Quarters. 

In the Evening I joyfully received a Letter from my good 
and loving Wife. The pleasure and satisfaction a man enjoys 
apon hearing of the health & peace of a Friend, and more 
especially of a Wife, on whose affections & peace his own 
happiness depends, is a greater pleasure than... . 


1778, January 1. New Year.—I am alive. I am well. 

Hutts go on briskly, and our Camp begins to appear like 
a spacious City. 

A party of our Army at Wilmington took a Ship in the 
Delaware from New York tother day, in which were a 
Number of Officers Wifes and about 70 or 80 men. 

His Excellency Issued an Order this day that No one in 
the Army should have a new Coat made without first ob- 
taining a pattern... . 

Nothing tends to the establishment of the firmest Friend- 
ship like Mutual Sufferings which produces mutual Inten- 
tions and endeavours for mutual Relief which in such cases 
are equally shar’d with pleasure and satisfaction—in the 
course of this, each heart is laid open to full view—the 
similar passions in each, approximate themselves by a cer- 
tain impulsive sympathy, which terminates in lasting esteem. 

Bought an embroidered Jacket. 

How much we affect to appear of consequence by a super- 
fluous Dress,—and yet Custom—(that law which none may 
fight against) has rendered this absolutely necessary & com- 
mendable. An Officer frequently fails of being duly no- 
ticed, merely from the want of a genteel Dress ;—and if 
joined to this, he has a bungling Address,—his situation is 
render’d very disagreeable. Neatness of Dress, void of un- 
necessary superfluities is very becoming—and discovers a 
man at least to have some Ambition—without which he will 
never make any figure in life. A man Appears to much 
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greater advantage, especially among strangers, with a gen- 
teel Dress, which will naturally prepossess the Company in 
his favour, before they hear him speak. In this way,—even 
the fool may pass for a man of consequence—A man ought 
always to dress according to his business let his Abilities be 
what they will;—for if his Business is not sufficient to sup- 
port a Credible appearance in the world, let him discontinue 
it and undertake some other branch. But these are trifles 
not to be compared with Virtue and good Sense: by these 
is the road to true fame & Glory,—by these we walk thro’ 
the world with the least hazzard—and obtain that peace of 
mind; that variety of agreeable Reflection—and that esteem 
among the Virtuous & Amiable, which the Vicious Fool is 
a stranger to. 

January 3.—Our Hutt, or rather our Hermits Cell, goes 
on briskly, having a short allowance of Bread this morning 
we divided it with great precision, eat our Breakfast with 
thankful hearts for the little we had, took care of the Sick, 
according to our dayly practice, and went to Work on our 
little humble Cottage. Now ye poets give me my Wife & 
Children, with your daisies, your Roses, your Tuleps and 
your other insignificant poetical materials, & I believe I 
should be pretty contented in this humble Cottage which 
the muses have so often described. 

Another Ship was taken from the Enemy this Week, the 
lading taken out & the Ship burnt. The other Ship men- 
tion’d New Years day, was loaded with Officers Baggage 
and Medicines, with other valluable matters, & Cloathing for 
2000 men Compleat. 


MARTIAL GLORY. 
The hint taken from the following line of Pope : 
“Gun, Drum, Trumpet, Blunderbuss & Thunder.” 


Soldiers! would you acquire a lasting fame; 

Would you be pleased with a Hero’s name; 

Have you a wish, to be a Martial Wonder; 

Rush furious on your foes, & fearless blunder, 

Thro’ Gun, Drum, Trumpet, Blunderbuss and Thunder. 
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Fresh Beef and Flour make me perfectly Sick, especially 
as we have no Spirits to drink with it ;—but others stand it, 
so must I. 

To day his Excellency in Orders acquainted the Troops 
of the Congress’s high approbation of their spirited perse- 
verance and good Conduct this Campaign, that Rations 
should be raised monthly in proportion to the rise of the 
Articles of life, that the Congress were exerting themselves 
to supply the Commissary, and Cloathiers Departments, 
with a greater quantity of better Stores, than hitherto, that 
the Troops may be Supply’d with a greater quantity of 
Provision than they have been of late; and that a Month’s 
Wages extraordinary shall be given to every Officer & 
Soldier who shall live in Hutts this Winter. 

Good encouragement this, and we think ourselves de- 
serving of it, for the hunger, Thirst, Cold & fatigue we 
have suffer’d this Campaign, altho’ we have not fought 
much, yet the oldest Soldiers among us have called the 
Campaign a very severe & hard one... . 

Sunday, January 4.—Properly accouter’d I went to work 
at Masonry, None of my Mess were to dictate me, and 
before Night (being found with Mortar & Stone) I almost 
compleated a genteel Chimney to my Magnificent Hutt, 
however, as we had short allowance of food & no Grogg, my 
back ached before Night. 

I was call’d to relieve a Soldier tho’t to be dying—he ex- 
pir’d before I reach’d the Hutt. He was an Indian—an 
excellent Soldier—and an obedient good natur’d fellow. 
He engaged for money doubtless as others do;—but he 
has serv’d his country faithfully—he has fought for those 
very people who disinherited his forefathers—having fin- 
ished his pilgrimage, he was discharged from the War of 
Life & Death. His memory ought to be respected, more 
than those rich ones who supply the world with nothing 
better than Money and Vice. There the poor fellow lies 
not Superior now to a clod of earth—his Mouth wide open— 
his Eyes staring. Was he affrighted at the scene of Death 
—or the consequences of it?—doubtless both ;—but he has 
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doubtless acted agreeable to the dictates of Nature in the 
course of his whole life—why should he then be afraid of 
the consequences of Death. Where then is his immaterial 
part taken its flight—undoubtedly the scene Changes, and 
admits him into another State,—and there fixes him for- 
ever,—but what is that state—is it happy or miserable. He 
has been an honest fellow—has done his duty to his Maker 
and his fellow creatures as far as his Inclinations and Abili- 
ties would permit of,—therefore we’ll suppose him happier 
now than ever. 

What a frail—dying creature is Man. We are Certainly 
not made for this world—daily evidences demonstrate the 
contrary. 

Ah! frail—vain man—ye jest of fortune Here 
Riches thy bane—and Poverty thy Curse 

All pleasures glutt thee—pain afflicts thy heart, 
Thy Body only food for Death & worms. 

Look upward then—O Man—the God of Worlds 


Has form’d another World for thee—by far 
Superior to this Orb on which we dwell. 


The Marquis De la Fayette, a Volunteer in Our Army— 
& he who gave three Ships to Congress, is very agreeable in 
his person and great in his Character; being made a Major 
General—Brigadier Conway, an Irish Colonel from France, 
took umbrage thereat, and resigned—but is now made In- 
spector General of the Army—he is a great Character—he 
wore a Commission in the French Service when he was but 
ten years old. Major General Lord Stirling, is a man of a 
very noble presence,—and the most martial Appearance of 
any General in the Service—he much resembles the Mar- 
quis of Granby—by his bald head—& the make of his face 
—and figure of his Body—He is mild in his private Conver- 
sation, and vociferous in the Field ;—but he has allways 
been unfortunate in Actions. 

Count Pulaski—General of the Horse is a Man of hardly 
middling Stature—sharp Countenance—and lively air ;— 
He contended a long time with his Uncle the present king 
of Poland for the Crown—but being overcome he fled to 
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France—and has now joined the American Army, where 
he is greatly respected & admired for his Martial Skill, 
Courage & Intrepidity. Gen' Greene & Gen' Sullivan are 
greatly esteemed. Baron De Kalb, a Major General is an- 
other very remarkable Character, and a Gentleman much 
esteemed. 

January 6.—Apply’d for a Furlow, Surg® Gen' not at 
home—come back mumping & Sulkey. 

January 6.—Apply’d again—was deny’d by reason of In- 
oculations being set on foot—& because the Boston Surgeons 
had too many of them gone—one of whom is to be broke 
for his lying & deceiving in order to get a furlow—and I 
wish his cursed tongue was pull’d out, for thus giving an 
example of scandal to the New England Surgeons, tho’ the 
Connect* Ones are well enough respected at present. Came 
home sulkey and Cross—storm’d at the boys—and swore 
round like a piper and a fool till most Night—when I 
bought me a Bear Skin—dress’d with the Hair on :—This 
will answer me to ly on—Set on.’ . . . 

Case ;—it serves to keep off those melancholly Ideas which 
often attend such a person, and who loves his family and 
wishes to be with them. If I should happen to lose this 
little Journal, any fool may laugh that finds it,—since I 
know that there is nothing in it but the natural flowings 
& reflections of my own heart, which is human as well as 
other Peoples—and if there is a great deal of folly in it— 
there is no intended II] nature—and am sure there is much 
Sincerity, especially when I mention my family, whom I 
cannot help saying and am not asham’d to say that I Love. 
But I begin to grow Sober, I shall be home sick again.— 
Muses attend!—File off to the right grim melancholly! 
Seek no more an asylum in thine Enemy’s breast !—Waft 
me hence ye Muses to the brow of Mount Parnassus! for 
to the summit, I dare not, will not presume to climb—.. . 

We have got our Hutts to be very comfortable, and feel 

ourselves happy in them—I only want my family and I 


? Another hiatus occurs here in the manuscript. 
Vou, xx1.—22 
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should be as happy here as any where, except in the Article 
of food, which is sometimes pretty scanty. 

The Brigg taken from the Enemy (& mention’d New 
Year’s Day) is the greatest prize ever taken from them— 
There is Scarlet-—Blue—& Buff Cloth, sufficient to Cloath 
all the Officers of the Army—& Hats—Shirts—Stockings— 
Shoes—-Boots—Spurs—&c. to finish compleat Suits for all. 
A petition is sent to his Excellency, that this Cloathing may 
be dealt out to the Regimental Officers only—at a moderate 
price—Excluding Commissaries—Bull Drivers &c.—there 
are 4 or 5000 Apelets of Gold & Silver—Many Chests of 
private Officers Baggage—& General How’s Silver Plate—& 
Kitchen furniture, &c. This Cargo was sent to Cloathe all 
the Officers of the British Army. 

January 8.—Unexpectedly got a Furlow. Set out for 
home. The very worst of Riding—Mud & Mire. 

We had gone thro’ Inoculation before this furlow. 


i 


oe Ob 


Lodged at—Porters . ~& 
Breakfasted at Weavers J an’ i just by Berthelomews 
Grogg . 
Hyelyars Tavern 8 from Oaryls, dined 
Shocking Riding! 
Lodged at a private house three miles this side Delaware in 


ooco 
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Jersey & Breakfasted . ‘ 0 6 0 
Treat Serj. Palmer with Baggage . 0 56 2 
Mattersons Tavern 18 m De War 0 4 0 
Mattersons ; . 0 2 0 
Conarts Tavern 10 M. ‘ 0 6 O 
Sharps or M°Curdys,4M. . 0 18 +O 
Capt. Porter’s Cross Road 2 M. from MeCurdy’ 8 Ladged—5 

Dol. 1 Sixth ‘ i. @ 
Breakfasted at the pretty Cottagers J an’ 11" 0 5 0 
1 M. from Porters, Horses ‘ . 0 6 O 
Lodging &c. . ; 011 O 
Bullions Tavern (Vealtown) . 0 5 0 
Morristown Din’d . 0 5 O 


ePoquonnack 10 M. from N, Y. at J ennings Tavern &s @ nar- 
row Bed—Lodg’d here. Landlady w" Teethache, Chil- 
dren keep a squalling ‘ 019 O 
Roomé’s or Romer’s Tavern, Good Tavern, 11 Mile from 
Jennings ° . ‘ ° ° ° 
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For 2 boles Grog & Phyal of Rum Vaulk’s house— 

Honey & Bread & Oats. ° 

Good Old squeaking Widow Ann Hopkins, 26 M. from Jen- 
ning’s, fine Living, for Horse, Supp’r, Lodg’d, Break’¢ 

Satyr Tavern, Lodged & Supped . , 

Judge Coe’s, 9 M. from King’s Ferry Dinner, Oats 


Clubb. 
Adams £4 9 9 Paid 
Waldo £4 9 9 


Jany. 14.—Alone. Lodged at Sherald’s. Left Mr. Adams 
sick . : ow.) le 
15.—On the road to Fredericksburgh ‘ 
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THE FAMILY OF WILLIAM PENN. 
BY HOWARD M. JENKINS. 
(Continued from page 160.) 


IX. THOMAS PENN. 


Three children of William Penn and Hannah Callowhill, 
as we have seen, were married,—Thomas, Margaret, and 
Richard. Of Margaret (Freame) we have already spoken.' 
It remains, in this branch of the Founder’s family, to speak 
of Thomas and Richard and their descendants. We there- 
fore take up Thomas and his line. 

At the death of his father, Thomas was in his seventeenth 
year,—an apprentice, as we have seen, with Michael Russell, 
in London. Apparently he resided in the city from that 
time until he came to Pennsylvania in 1732. Here he stayed 
nine years, and in 1741 returned to England. In 1751 he 
was married; in 1775 he died. About 1728 he appears 
to have been engaged in business of some sort in London, 
and to have had a partner. He writes to his brother John, 
April 26 of that year, and signs the letter “ Thomas Penn 
and Company ;” in it he speaks of “my business on part- 
nership, of which I some time since acquainted thee.” ? 

It is as the principal Proprietor of Pennsylvania for 
nearly thirty years that Thomas Penn has distinction. His 
influential connection with the Province was second only to 
that of his father. 

The will of the Founder remained in dispute for nine 
years, 1718 to 1727. A summary of the several steps in the 
case is given in the “ Breviate in the Boundary Dispute,” ® 
and the subsequent arrangements concerning the Proprie- 
tary estate are outlined in an article by the late Eli K. Price, 

1 Some further details concerning her may -be given later. 


2 MS. letter in Historical Society of Pennsylvania collections. 
$ “Pennsylvania Archives,” 2d series, Vol. XVI. 
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in the American Law Register for August, 1871. Probate of 
the Founder’s will was granted at Doctors’ Commons, No- 
vember 14-18,1718. Hannah Penn then executed a“ Deed 
Poll of Appointment,” upon her powers under the will, by 
which she assigned half of Pennsylvania and the Delaware 
counties to her son John, and divided the other half between 
Thomas, Richard, and Dennis. In October, 1721, a suit was 
begun by Hannah Penn, in the Court of Exchequer, in her 
own right and for her five children (who were then all 
minors), to establish the will and her and the children’s 
rights under it against all the other parties in interest,— 
the two earls to whom the powers of government were de- 
vised; Springett Penn, as heir-at-law of William Penn, Jr. ; 
the surviving trustees in Pennsylvania, named in Penn’s 
will; and the younger children of William Penn, Jr.’ 
This suit in the Exchequer Court, after many delays, during 
which Dennis Penn, Henry Gouldney (one of the mort- 
gagees), the Earl of Oxford, and Hannah Penn all died, was 
decided favorably to the will July 4,1727. The “ family 
deed sextipartite,” to which an allusion has been made, was 
then framed, by which it was agreed that John Penn should 
have half the Pennsylvania and Delaware property, Thomas 
one-fourth, and Richard one-fourth, and that John’s share 
should be charged with certain money payments to Mar- 
garet (Freame). In 1729/30, January 13 and 14, “ Indent- 
ures of Lease and Release” were executed by the two sur- 
viving trustees of the old Ford mortgage, Joshua Gee and 
John Woods, to the three brothers, in the shares agreed on, 
half to John, a quarter to Thomas, and the other quarter to 
John and Thomas, as trustees for Richard. June 24, 1735, 
Samuel Preston and James Logan, surviving trustees in 
Pennsylvania under the will, released the estates on their 
part. The will of the Founder was thus established, and 
the enjoyment of the Proprietary rights lodged in the pos- 
session of the three surviving sons of his second wife. 
There had been some question in the minds of the young 


1 The reference to Gulielma Maria, his daughter, in this suit, shows 
that she was then the wife of Aubrey Thomas. 
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Proprietaries what use to make of their inheritance. Prior 
to Springett Penn’s death, in 1730 (?1731), a negotiation 
with him had been on foot to sell to him and his brother 
William a life-right in the Proprietorship, and there was an- 
other negotiation for the purchase by John, Thomas, and 
Richard of all Springett’s claims. After his death the 
claims of William Penn, 3d, were extinguished by the 
payment to him of five thousand five hundred pounds.’ 

Thomas Penn’s residence in Philadelphia covered nine 
years,—the later period of Governor Gordon’s administra- 
tion, and his death; the interval, 1736-38, in which James 
Logan was acting Governor; and the first three years of 
Governor Thomas’s perturbed administration. During these 
nine years the State-House, now Independence Hall, was 
built and Christ Church was given its present dimensions, 
the “‘ Indian Walk” took place, and the great Indian Council 
of 1736 was held in the Friends’ meeting-house at Second 
and Market Streets. This was the period when the “ Pala- 
tine” German immigration was at full height, and the 
Scotch-Irish were also coming freely. 

Leaving England in the summer of 1732, Thomas Penn 
reached the Delaware in August, and landed at Chester 
on the 11th of that month. An express rode with a letter 
from him to Governor Gordon, at Philadelphia, and that 
official hastened to receive him with due honor. The Gov- 
ernor, “and all the members of the Council who were able 
to travel, accompanied with a very large number of gentle- 
men,” set out next day for Chester, waited on him, and paid 
him their compliments in due form. That he was embar- 
rassed by the ceremonial, as the story attributed to Keimer 
the printer, cited in Watson, avers, is not very probable; he 
does not appear to have been a person unequal to the de- 
mands of the station he occupied, whether it might be that 
of mercer’s apprentice or something higher. The company 


1 This sum was secured to him by a mortgage, and on this he borrowed 
two thousand five hundred pounds of Alexander Forbes, his father-in- 
law. The mortgage was finally extinguished by the three Proprietaries, 
January 29, 1740/41. 
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dined at Chester, then set out for Philadelphia, and near the 
city the mayor, recorder, and aldermen, “ with a great body 
of people,” met the party and extended the civic welcome. 
There was general anxiety to see the visitor, for since the 
brief stay of William, Jr., twenty-eight years before, and 
his angry departure, there had been none of the family 
of the Founder seen here. There were crowds in the 
streets as the cavalcade entered, and women and children 
gathered on the balconies and door-stoops to see the new 
arrival,—“a son of William Penn!” That they found a 
personable man we may infer from the portraits of him. 

The stories which were told afterwards of Thomas Penn, 
the outcome of his stay here, are preserved by the omniv- 
orous Watson, and may be read in his “ Annals.” They 
represent his manners as cold. This may have been, I 
presume him to have been a self-contained and somewhat 
formal man, with little disposition to what ina later day has 
been called “ gush.” ‘The democratic colonists doubtless 
tried him by the tradition, then still fresh among them, of 
his father’s gracious and graceful manner, and they are said 
to have found his brother John, when he came two years 
later, a more affable person. We may take from Watson 
the story of that worthy Welshman, descendant of the 
bards of Cambria, the Reverend Hugh David, who visited 
Thomas Penn to read him a congratulatory poem recalling 
the honorable connection of the Penns with the royal house 
of Tudor, and who retired from the presence much disap- 
pointed. Relating his experience afterwards to Jonathan 
Jones, of Merion, Hugh said with great disgust, “ He spoke 
to me but three sentences: ‘How dost thou do?’ ‘ Fare- 
well!’ ‘The other door!’” It is past denial that such brevity 
of speech and lack of poetic appreciation must figure poorly 
in the Welsh chronicle. 

Thomas Penn addressed himself with energy to the Pro- 
prietary affairs. The situation had greatly changed since 
the days of continuous outlay and no income in the first 
years of the settlement, and of perpetual struggle to balance 
income and outgo in the period when the Founder broke 
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down. There was now a large revenue from the sale of 
lands and quit-rents, and the expense of the government 
could be sustained by the increasing numbers of the 
people. 

In September, 1734, John Penn arrived at Philadelphia 
with his sister Margaret—the “ Pegg” of the Ruscombe 
family life—and her husband Thomas Freame,' and now all 
the children of Hannah Callowhill but Richard—for Dennis 
had died in 1722—were gathered at Philadelphia. John re- 
turned to London in a year, to carry on the controversy with 
Lord Baltimore over the Maryland boundary, but Thomas 
and the Freames remained at Philadelphia. 

Thomas Penn established himself at Philadelphia in a 
residence between Bush Hill and the Schuylkill, with 
grounds esteemed handsome in that day, and long known 
as the “‘ Proprietor’s Garden.” A young Virginian, Daniel 
Fisher, who had come to Philadelphia to seek his fortune, 
and who walked late in the afternoon of the first day of the 
week in May, 1755, ‘two miles out of town,” found the 
garden, though somewhat neglected, more attractive, he 
thought, than that of ex-Governor James Hamilton at Bush 
Hill. It was, he says, “ laid out with more judgment.” The 
house, of brick, was “but small,” with a kitchen, etc., 
“ justly contrived for a small rather than a numerous family,” 
—a bachelor’s establishment, plainly. “ It is pleasingly situ- 
ated,” says the writer, “on an eminence, with a gradual 
descent, over a small valley, to a handsome, level road, out 
through a wood, affording an agreeable vista of near two 
miles.” The greenhouse, at that season empty, its plants 
and flowers disposed in the pleasure-garden, “ surpassed 
everything of its kind” Daniel Fisher had seen in America, 
and he looked with pleasure on “a good many orange, 
lemon, and citron trees, in great perfection, loaded with 
abundance of fruit, and some of each sort seemingly ripe.” 


1Thomas Freame had come over earlier, probably in 1782, and had 
returned to England. With some persuasion his wife now accompanied 
him to Pennsylvania. She finally returned to England in 1741 with 
her brother Thomas. 
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There was also a neat little deer park, but he was told that 
no deer were then kept in it. 

At the time of Daniel Fisher’s visit to the Proprietor’s 
Garden, Thomas Penn had been absent from Philadelphia 
fourteen years. He returned to England in 1741. He had 
taken a somewhat active part in the affairs of the Province, 
especially in the treaties and conferences with the Indians, 
and was occasionally present at the meetings of the Gov- 
ernor’s Council. The Council’s minutes record him as 
present March 26, 1741, and at a meeting October 14, that 
year, several Cayuga chiefs being present, Governor Thomas 
told them that “ Mr. Penn had hoped to have seen the Chief 
of their Nations here this summer, but being disappointed, 
and being obliged to go for England, he had left the Gov- 
ernor in his place.” 

The Pennsylvania Gazette, August 20, 1741, has this para- 


graph : 


“ This Day the Honourable Thomas Penn, Esq., one of the Proprie- 
tors of this Province, attended by a Great Number of the Principal In- 
habitants of this City, set out for New York, in order to embark on 
board his Majesty’s Ship Squirrel, Capt. Peter Warren Commander, for 
Great Britain.” 


Apparently he did not sail from New York, however, but 
from a port in New England, and his ship did not get away 
until October. The following letter to Richard Hockley,’ 
who was about to sail from England for Pennsylvania, to 
act as agent for Thomas Penn, gives the time and circum- 
stances of his arrival in England : 


“ DEAR DICKEY: 

‘As we have been in pain for you, hearing Privateers were off our 
Capes, and shoud have great pleasure in hearing you were safe, I con- 
clude it has fared so with you, and that you will be glad to hear my 
Sister [Margaret Freame], with her Children and myself are arrived, in 
perfect health, as wee have been ever since our departure, which was 
this day five weeks from New England; wee expected after seeing the 
mast ship in the morning to have proceeded to Portsmouth, but the 
wind blowing hard at South our Captain judged propper to put in here, 


’ Penn MSS., Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
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where it blows hard, but as soon as the wind is fair wee propose to sail 
for Portsmouth, from where I shall be very glad to see you. Enclosed 
is a letter from my Brother which put in the Post if he is not in Town, 
and desire Joseph Freame to get the enclosed bill for £1000 accepted 
and take his receipt for it. Wee all affectionately salute you, and I am 
“Your Very Sincere Friend, 
“THO: PENN 
“ PLYMOUTH HARBOR, Nov 22d 1741.” 


The death of John Penn, in 1746, left Thomas Penn the 
holder of three-fourths of the Proprietary and family land 
in Pennsylvania and Delaware. One-fourth had come to 
him in fee, as we have seen, and two-fourths had been left 
him in life-right by John. He thus became, prospectively 
if not already, a rich man. Thenceforward for almost 
thirty years, to his death in 1775, he was the chief of the 
Penn family and a figure of the first importance in the 
public affairs of Pennsylvania. Throughout the period fol- 
lowing his return to England he was continually in corre- 
spondence with the Lieutenant-Governors and other officials, 
and with his legal and business representatives in Pennsyl- 
vania, and the mass of letters from and to him, in the 
collections now owned by the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania, is so extensive that it has been fully examined by 
but few persons. 

Thomas Penn’s letters bear the mark of an energetic, 
prudent, and capable man. His and the other Proprietary 
correspondence, Mr. W. R. Shepherd says,’ after a fuller 
and more careful inspection than almost any one else has 
given, is creditable to the writers. “Our real cause for 
surprise,” he thinks, “ should be that in their voluminous 
correspondence with their officers in the Province, so few 
harsh and unkindly expressions appear.” 

The change in Thomas’s financial condition made by the 
inheritance of John’s half of the property was important. 
Down to that time, according to his own statement, in a 
letter of October 9, 1749, to Richard Peters,’ he had spent, 

1“ Proprietary Government in Pennsylvania,” by William Robert 


Shepherd. New York, 1896. 
* Copy of letter in Historical Society of Pennsylvania collections. 
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year by year, almost the whole of his income. “ People 
imagine, because we are at the head of a large province,” 
he says, “we must be rich; but I tell you that for fifteen 
years, from 1732 to 1747, I laid by [only] about £100 a 
year.” He had been inclined to think, as is shown in a letter 
from Margaret Freame to their brother John Penn, in 1786, 
that he was doing in Pennsylvania the chief work for the 
united Proprietary interest, and should have corresponding 
compensation. He suggested, she wrote John, that he 
should be paid three thousand pounds for his expenses in 
managing the family affairs here,—two thousand pounds by 
John and one thousand pounds by Richard.’ 

While in Pennsylvania Thomas Penn engaged in some 


1 Extracts from this letter, dated Philadelphia, June 14, 1736: 

“We [Margaret and Thomas Freame, no doubt] went up to Pennsbury, 
where we could not be long by ourselves; at last we got an opportunity 
to speak to our brother.”” He was “ pretty warm” over a proposal of 
John’s, “ but on thinking it over became more mild.” He would not, 
however, send a proposed power-of-attorney (for the sale of some prop- 
erty, apparently), “ for you att home [John and Richard] that dont love 
any trouble will dispose of it for what you can get.... He much 
wonders at my brother Richard’s declining to come over. . . . I heartily 
wish all your affairs were so well settled as the Family might enjoy life 
rather than suffer it.” 

The Freames, at this time, were remaining in Pennsylvania for the 
purpose of selling their lands, some of which appear to have been at 
Tulpehocken, in what is now Berks County. Thomas Freame writes to 
John Penn that there are plenty desiring to buy, but they want small 
tracts and have little ready money, while he wishes to sell in large blocks 
and forcash. He says, writing from Philadelphia, March 22, 1736/7, “I 
met with a very great Disappointment, for those Dutchmen that I wrote 
you were about a large part of my Land went up with me to see it. 
They approved of the Land and agreed w” me for a price, so thatI 
began to think of seeing you this Summer, I having been informed that 
they had sixteen hundred pounds in Gold by them, but it proved other- 
wise, for they would pay but £150 this summer and the rest Six years 
hence. This would have done very well if I could afford to let my 
money lay at Interest, but that is not what I want, therefore I did 
nothing with them.” Later, in September, 1736, he again writes to 
John that as soon as he is able to ride (he had been unwell) he is going 
to Tulpehocken “with some Palatines lately come in, to whom I have 
some expectation of disposing of half that tract.” 
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commercial ventures. John Barclay—one of the sons of 
Robert Barclay, author of the famous Quaker book, the 
“ Apology”—was a merchant in Dublin, Ireland, and to 
him Thomas consigned flaxseed and flour.’ 

After returning to Englarid, Thomas Penn lived in London 
fora time. Letters in 1743 were addressed to him, “ To the 
care of Mr. John Samuel, Merch’t, in Three Kings Court, 
Lombard street,” and in 1745 and 1746 “at Mr. Draper’s, 
Apothecary, in Charles Street, Convent Garden.” He was, 
however, much in the country with John, first at Feens, 
where John continued to live after returning from Pennsyl- 
vania in 1735,’ and later at a place called Hurley, or Hurley 
Place, near Maidenhead, in Berks, to which John appears 
to have removed from Feens a year or more before his 
death. John’s health had not been good. There are fre- 
quent allusions in the letters to his illness, and Bishop 
Vickris, writing to Thomas from Bristol, in October, 1746 
(near the time of John’s death), much regretted the removal 
from Feens to Hurley.° 


' John Barclay signs himself in his letters “thy sincere friend and 
affectionate kinsman,” but the relationship is not clear. It was John 
Barclay’s niece, Christian Forbes, who had married William Penn, 
Jr.’s, son, William Penn, 3d, in 1732, but this could hardly be regarded 
as creating kinship with Thomas. 

? Feens was rented during John’s absence, with its furniture, etc., and 
“three fields” to a Walter Fisher for £32 2s. a year. The housekeeper 
at the place was named Hannah Roberts. John Penn, after his return 
to England, writes, December 2, 1735, to Thomas Penn, his steward or 
agent (not of the family apparently, but a Penn, perhaps of Bucks ; 
there are several letters to and from him in the Historical Society’s col- 
lections), “at Walgrave, near Twyford, Berks,’ thus: “I much want 
to know if the Gentleman is Returned to feen’s & when he will leave it, 
for I should Like to come down next Week if the house is Clear, want 
to know also if you have gott me a man for the Garden & horses, & if 
you hear anything of a Person for the house that can Shave and Write 
pretty well. I shall likewise want a maid servt. I wish you could gett 
some good small beer brewed soon to be jitt to drink at Xmass. if Dick 
Wilkins or Underwood has a good Sober Easy troting horse, shall want 
one when I come down.” 

5“T find you have got him into a more healthy and dry air, but I 
fear my Good Friend, tis, too late in the day. Oh how I lament-his 
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Thomas Penn had expected to return to Pennsylvania. 
In a letter to Richard Peters, at Philadelphia, March 13, 
1744, giving him a message for the Indians, he says to tell 
them, “ And, as for myself, that I fully expected to return 
before this time, but some affairs have hindered me; how- 
ever, I hope to be in America some time the next year.” 
And in a letter a few weeks later, May 9, he says, “I can’t 
think of seeing Philadelphia until the latter end of summer 
twelvemonth.” 

Thomas Penn married, August 22, 1751, Lady Juliana 
Fermor, fourth daughter of Thomas, first Earl of Pomfret. 
The Gentleman’s Magazine for September, 1751, reports the 
marriage : 

“ Aug. 22. Hon. Thos. Penn (one of the two proprietors of Pennsyl- 


vania) was married to Lady Juliana Fermor, youngest’ daughter to the 
E. of Pomfret.” 


And the Pennsylvania Gazette, November 14, 1751, has the 
following paragraph : 


“ By Capt. Hinton [ship “ Philadelphia,” John Hinton, from London] 
there is advice that the Honourable Thomas Penn Esq; one of our 
Proprietaries, was married the 22nd of August last, to the Lady Juliana 
Fermor, youngest daughter of the Right Honourable the late’ Earl of 
Pomfret.” 


In a letter to Richard Peters, September 29, 1751, Thomas 
Penn wrote,— 


“ As some of your letters are of a private nature, I shal now reply to 
such of them as I have not taken notice of in my letter of business, but 
first [shall tell you that for some time before I met with that unfortu- 


ever putting a foot in that baneful place at Hurley, I greatly feared the 
Consequences and often Dissuaded him from it.” A bill for repairs at 
“ Hurley Great House,” up to October 17, 1746, a few days before John’s 
death, was paid by the executors of his estate, William Vigor, Joseph 
Freame, and Lascelles Metcalf. 

1 There is an error, apparently, in the statement that she was the 
youngest daughter; two others, according to the list in Burke, were 
younger than she. 

2 “ Late” is an error; he was then living, and died two years after, in 
1753. 
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nate, and what had like to have been fatal accident, I had determined 
on a change of life, and had settled all the necessary points and made 
visits to the lady, which I resumed on my return to Berkshire, and wee 
consummated our marriage the 22nd of last month. This necessarily 
engaged my mind as well as person til finished, that I could not sit 
down to write, but as my grand business is now finished, and I am 
happily settled with a companion possessed with those qualities that 
must render a reasonable man happy as well as of a Family remarkable 
for their affection to each other, and into which I have been received 
with marks of the greatest regard, I shall now sit down as a corre- 
spondent to answer all my friends’ letters. 

“, .. Wee are turning our thoughts toward Pennsylvania, and if I 
should be prevented from embarking the very next summer, if I live till 
the spring after, I make no doubt of being ready then.” ! 


The “unfortunate” and nearly “ fatal accident” alluded 
to above I have not found described in the Penn papers, 
though it is, I am told, referred to in some of them. It is 
said that Thomas and his brother Richard were riding in a 
coach out of London, and having pistols with them,—for 
fear of highwaymen, probably,—one of the weapons, in 
handling, was accidentally discharged, causing a peculiar 
and serious wound upon Thomas’s person. Evidently this 
occurrence was a few months earlier than August, 1751. 

Lady Juliana Fermor was born in 1729, and was there- 
fore much younger—some twenty-seven years—than her 
husband, being, in fact, a woman in her youth at the time 
of her marriage. There are several portraits of her pre- 
served,? and one of these, a small full-length, painted by 
Peter Van Dyck (a descendant, it is said, of the great Van 
Dyck) about the time of the marriage, represents her as 
a well-looking lady in her wedding-dress of white silk, 
made in a style which illustrates strikingly the fashion of 
the time, the skirt being spread out by hoops to enormous 
dimensions sidewise. She stands near the fireplace of a 


' He never realized these expectations; he did not again come to 
Pennsylvania. 

* Most of them in the possession of her descendant, the Earl of Ran- 
furly, at Dungannon Park, Ireland. C/. article by W. M. Conway, 
Penna. Maa., Vol. VIII. 
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handsome room, presumed to be in her father’s house in 
Albemarle Street, London. 

This marriage was an event of high importance to Thomas 
Penn and to all of his family, most of whom, we may feel 
sure, had theretofore regarded him as a confirmed bachelor, 
—he was nearly fifty,—and had been not inconsiderate how 
his valuable estate as well as his present bounties would be 
ultimately bestowed. An agreement had been made in 
1732 between the three brothers, John, Thomas, and Rich- 
ard, ‘‘ to devise their shares [of the Proprietary estate] to the 
eldest son in tail male, remainder to other sons in like man- 
ner,” and upon failure of these to other members of the 
family in succession; this agreement was confirmed by 
Thomas and Richard in 1750, and meantime John, in his 
will, 1746, had left his estate to Thomas for life, with re- 
mainder to his first son, “in tail male,” and then succes- 
sively, in like manner, to the other sons. By this will of 
John, the will of Richard Penn, and the marriage agree- 
ment of Thomas, to be mentioned presently, the descent of 
the Proprietary estates was fixed. 

The Fermors (Farmers, Farmars) were a family of 
greater social distinction, in the year 1751, than Thomas 
Penn. They accounted themselves as having had an 
ancestor among those Norman invaders of England who 
were enriched at Saxon expense in the Conqueror’s time, 
and they had reached knighthood in 1586, baronetcy in 
1641, and the peerage in 1692. 

Their seat was at Easton Neston, in Northamptonshire, 
where Sir George Fermor (knighted by Elizabeth in 1586) 
had entertained James L., in 1603, so acceptably that his son, 
Hatton Fermor, was also made a knight by that charming 
and generous monarch.’ In 1641, the family being then 


! Robert Fermor (or in after-spelling Farmer and Farmar), a younger 
son of Sir George of Easton Neston, went to Ireland in the army of Eliza- 
beth, received confiscated Irish estates in Cork and Tipperary, and was 
“slain” in that island in some of the fighting there. His grandson, 
Major Jasper Farmar, a neighbor of William Penn’s at Shangarry, be- 
came a purchaser of land in Pennsylvania at the early settlement, and 
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staunchly royalist, Charles I. made a baronet of Sir William 
Fermor, and in 1692 his son Sir William, being then 
equally in favor with William III., was made a peer, with 
the title of Baron Lempster. Lord Lempster married three 
times, his third wife being Sophia, daughter of Thomas, 
Duke of Leeds, and one of his children by her was Thomas 
Penn’s father-in-law, the second Baron Lempster, who was 
made by George I. Earl of Pomfret (Pontefract, in York- 
shire, pronounced Pomfret) in 1721. He married, 1720, 
Henrietta Louisa, daughter of John Lord Jeffreys, and had 
a large family,—Burke gives a list of eleven children. The 
eldest, George, succeeded to the peerage on the death of his 
father in 1753. Four died young. One daughter, Henri- 
etta, married, 1747, John Conyers, Esq., of Copt House, 
Essex; Sophia married John Carteret, Earl Granville; 
Charlotte married William Finch, Esq., and died in 1813. 
These were older than Lady Juliana; the two younger, 
according to Burke’s list, were Louisa, who married Sir 
Thomas Clayton, Bart., and Anne, who married, July 15, 
1754, Thomas, first Viscount Cremorne, the husband, later, 
of Philadelphia Hannah Freame.' 

The Earldom of Pomfret, it may be here mentioned, be- 
came extinct June 8, 1867, by the death of the fifth Earl, 
George William Richard (born December 31, 1824), who 
was unmarried. He was the great-grandson of Thomas, the 
first Earl, father of Lady Juliana Penn.? 


coming over in the ship “ Bristol Merchant,” in 1685, died on the voyage. 
Major Farmar’s son, Edward Farmar, was later a prominent citizen at 
Whitemarsh, near Philadelphia. 

? Philadelphia Hannah, born at Philadelphia in 1740 (not 1746, as is 
twice by mistake stated in preceding pages of this essay), was married 
to Lord Cremorne, May 8, 1770, and hadason and a daughter who both 
died young. 

* John Jay Smith, in his address (‘‘ Penn-Logan Correspondence,” Vol. 
I.), cites some information as to this last Earl. Granville John Penn 
(Thomas Penn’s grandson) had been his guardian. He left two sisters, 
one married to Sir Thomas George Hesketh, M. P., of Rufford Hall, 
Leicestershire, and the other to Colonel Thomas W. Ogilvy. Portions 
of his property descended to these sisters and to his cousin, Sir George 
William Denys, of Draycott Hall, Yorkshire. 
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The marriage with Lady Juliana was preceded by elabo- 
rate property arrangements. The settlement made upon 
her and the children whom she might have was drawn up 
with great care and a prodigious expenditure of legal 
phraseology. August 14, 1751, eight days before the mar- 
riage, the bridegroom expectant executed a “ Lease for a 
year in order to the Settlement upon the marriage of Thomas 
Penn with Lady Juliana Farmor,” and later the settlement 
was executed, quadripartite, Thomas Penn being of the first 
part; “the Right Honourable Thomas, Earl of Pomfret, 
Baron of Lempster, and Knight of the most Honourable 
Order of the Bath,” of the second; Lady Juliana, of the 
third; and Messrs, Barclay’ & Hyam, the Quaker merchants 
of London, of the fourth part. It can hardly be supposed 
that any one but the lawyers—and possibly Thomas Penn— 
ever read in full this latter extended document, much less fol- 
lowed intelligently all its repetitious details. The original, 
on eight skins of parchment, each twenty-six by thirty-four 
inches, is in the collections of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania. Printed in the private volume prepared in 
1870 by the late William Henry Rawle, American counsel 
for the family,? it covers sixty-four pages octavo, in solid 
array, without the relief of one paragraphic break. 

The effect of this settlement was to leave Thomas Penn’s 
property, including the Proprietary estate in Pennsylvania, 
to (himself) the settler’s use for life, with remainder to his 
eldest son by Lady Juliana, “ in tail male,” with remainder 
then to their second son, then to the third and every other 
son successively, then to his first and other sons successively 
by any other wife, then to his brother Richard Penn, then 
to his nephew John Penn, 2d, eldest son of Richard, then 
to the first and every other son successively of John Penn, 
then to Richard, 2d, son of Richard (brother of John, 2d), 


1 This was David Barclay, another son of Robert of Ury, the “ Apolo- 
gist,” and brother to John of Dublin, already mentioned. 

2“ Articles, Wills, and Deeds creating the Entail of Pennsylvania 
and Three Lower Counties upon Delaware in the Penn Family.” Phila- 
delphia, 1870. 
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then to Richard Penn, 2d’s, eldest son, then to Richard, 
2d’s, second son, then to Richard, 2d’s, third and other sons 
successively,—all these being “in tail male.” Finally, all 
these failing,—which as a matter of fact they all did by the 
year 1869, something over a century after this extended en- 
tailment in the male line,—the property was to descend to 
the heirs of Thomas Penn “in tail general.” It is by virtue 
chiefly of this last clause in the settlement that the present 
and recent heirs of the Penn property in Pennsylvania, in 
the line of the Founder’s second marriage, are the Stuarts 
of Bedfordshire (of whom we shall speak later); descend- 
ants of Thomas Penn’s daughter, Sophia Margaretta. 

Some idea of the presents bestowed by the bridegroom 
at his marriage may be suggested by the bill of James Cox, 
a London silversmith, which accompanied a letter, Septem- 
ber 2, 1751.'' The list of articles furnished by Mr. Cox 
includes a brilliant hoop ring, a gold watch chain, a “ gold 
seal for Mr. Hockley,” “an onyx [word illegible] in gold, 
complete,” a “ double coat engraved,” etc., all to the cost of 
£56 16s. 6d., while, as the letter explains, there was some 
other article of greater value preparing by artists of the 
highest skill. 

A complimentary letter on his marriage, addressed him 
by Cossart de St. Aubin, agent in London for the Mora- 
vians (from 1746 to 1755), is preserved. It is addressed to 
Thomas Penn, at Hitcham, near Maidenhead, and proceeds : 

“Permit me Sir to congratulate you on your happy marriage. I can 
assure you it has given me great joy and also to our good Mr. Spangen- 
berg [Moravian bishop], who joynes with me in warmest wish for your 
happiness. . . . May you live long and happy, to the Comfort of all 
that are dear to you. I flatter myself our people [the Moravians] are 
included in the number, and that they desire nothing more but to enjoy 
your protection, and that of your Descendants to the remotest ages. 


“(P.8.) Mr. Spangenberg and Company set out for America the end 
of the week. He should have been exceeding glad to wait on you. He 


' The letter apologizes for delay in waiting on T. P., as the writer had 
been suddenly called to attend “Mr. Whitefield,” on account of his 
“sudden and unexpected departure,” and could not fail to respond 
without disobliging him. 
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goes with Capt. Bryant, who falls down the river today or Monday, 
bound for N. York.” 


What changes in his religious connections took place in 
consequence of Thomas Penn’s marriage, and the social 
position which he now assumed, are not very clearly defined. 
He had hardly considered himself one of the Friends for a 
long time, and yet he had not very definitely abandoned 
association with them.' In 1748, when Governor Thomas 
was contending with the Pennsylvania Assembly, and war 
with France was impending, Thomas Penn wrote him, “I 
felt obliged to solicit the ministry against the Quakers, or 
at least I stated that I did not hold their opinions concern- 
ing defence. I no longer continue the little distinction of 
dress.”* After his marriage he went regularly to church, 
but down to 1771 certainly,’ and probably all his life, he 
never took the sacrament. A deposition made in 1758 
showed that he considered himself a member of the Estab- 
lished Church from about that time. His son John, born 
1760, was baptized at the church of St. Martin’s in the 
Fields. In a letter to‘'Governor James Hamilton, 1760, 
alluding to the visit to England of William Logan (son of 
James Logan), Thomas said,‘ You may beassured I shall treat 
him with regard, and shew him I have no disregard to those 
of his profession [the Friends], except on their levelling re- 
publican System of Government so much adopted by them.” ‘ 

1 His brother John, as already stated, was buried in the old ground of 
the Friends, at Jordans, with his father and mother. In 1736 Margaret 
(Freame), writing from Philadelphia to John, says, “ Your appearance 
among Friends was, I hear taken very kindly, and your behaviour just 
like yourself.” John not only appeared among the Friends, however, 
about that time, but elsewhere as well, for in the same letter Margaret 
says, ‘I am glad to find you had so kind a reception at Court, and if 


you were to go often now the ice is broken I believe it would be of 
sarvis,”” 

* “ Letter-Book of Thomas Penn,” Vol. II., in Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania collections. 

5 See statement made for him, May, 1771, post. 

* He might have done well, when in this frame of mind concerning 
systems of government, to read some of his father’s writings on the sub- 
ject, of the period 1680 to 1690. 
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Before his marriage Thomas Penn had settled in a town 
house. Letters in 1747, and perhaps earlier, were addressed 
to him “at his house in the New Street, Spring Gardens, 
near Charing Cross.” This continued to be his city resi- 
dence until his death. In 1750 letters were addressed to 
him “ at Hitcham, near Maidenhead Bridge, Bucks.” Nine 
years after his marriage (1760) he acquired the handsome 
and valuable estate of Stoke Poges, in Bucks, where for 
over eighty years the family home remained, and where 
the name of Penn, through himself, his sons, and grand- 
children, acquired new and honorable distinction. October 
18, 1760, in a letter to Governor Hamilton, at Philadelphia, 
he wrote,— . 


“ You will be pleased to hear the others [children] with their mother, 
[are] well at Stoke, to which we are removed, I having bought it: it is 
a very large old house, that we passed when I went with you to see the 
Duke of Marlborough’s, and was then my Lady Cobham’s.” 


Stoke Poges is most famous as having the church-yard 
which Gray’s immortal “ Elegy” describes; in this yard the 
poet’s remains are buried. The residence, Stoke, belonged 
to Sir Edward Coke in Queen Elizabeth’s time, and here 
he entertained that difficult female but vigorous monarch, 
his royal mistress, in 1601. Later it became the property 
of Anne, Viscountess Cobham, and at her death it was sold 
to Thomas Penn. The old manor-house furnished the 
place and, in part, the subject for Gray’s humorous poem, 
“The Long Story,” whose descriptions may interest us in 
this connection if not in any other.’ 


1“The estate having been seized by the Crown for a debt, James I. 
granted the manor in fee to the celebrated lawyer, Sir Edward Coke, 
who in 1601 (being then Attorney-General) entertained Queen Elizabeth 
here very sumptuously. Upon the death of Sir E. Coke, at Stoke Poges, 
in 1634, the manor came to his son-in-law, Baron Villiers of Stoke 
Poges and Viscount Purbeck. Stoke House was in 1647, for a short 
time, the residence of King Charles I., when he was a prisoner in the 
power of the army. Lord Purbeck died in 1656, and about 1720 the 
manor was sold by his heirs to the family of Gayer. In 1724 it was 
purchased by Edward Halsey, Esq., whose daughter and heir married 
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At Stoke Thomas Penn, with his family, continued to 
live, except when in the city, and there he is buried. The 
alterations and new erections made by his son John have 
materially changed the appearance of the place since 1775 ; 
but then, as now, it was a costly and elegant residence. 

The children of Thomas Penn and Lady Juliana seem to 
have been eight in number, of whom four died in infancy 
or youth, while four grew up, and. three of these married. 
The first child was named William. He was born June 21, 
1752, and died February 14,1753. He was buried at Penn, 
in Bucks. A daughter, Juliana, was born May 19, 1753, 
and lived to grow up and marry. A second son, Thomas, 
was born July 17, 1754, but died September 5, 1757, and 
was buried at Penn. Twin children, William and Louisa 
Hannah, were born July 22, 1756, and both died young, 
the former April 24, 1760, and the latter June 10, 1766. 
Both are buried at Penn. 

In the parish church at Penn, under the northeast corner 
of the nave, there is a large vault, made in the last century, 
in which there are six small coffins. Four of these contain 
the remains of the children who are named above as dying 
young,— William, Thomas, William, and Louisa Hannah,— 
one contains those of a son of Richard Penn, and the other, 
simply marked “ P,” is not identified. 

The grief of the parents at the loss of all but one of their 
first five children is expressed in letters from Thomas Penn. 
The death of William, the third son, who lived to be nearly 
four years old, especially affected him. In a letter to 
Richard Peters, at Philadelphia, March 8, 1760, he had men- 
tioned the birth of “a fine boy” (John) “this day fort- 
night,” and quickly following, in other letters, appear the 
following paragraphs : 


Sir R. Temple, afterwards Lord Cobham. This lady (then a widow) 
died here in 1760, when this estate was conveyed to the son of William 
Penn, Esq., founder of Pennsylvania. In 1848 the manor was pur- 
chased from the Penn family by the Right Hon. Henry Labouchere, 
who was created Baron Taunton in 1859.”—Sheahan’s History of Bucks. 
London, 1862. 
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To Governor Hamilton, April 10, 1760: “I am in a very anxious 
state. My son William was attacked with a slow fever about two 
months ago; at first it was thought intermitting, but has since been 
almost always upon him, and affected his Breathing, so that his situa- 
tion is very doubtful.” 

To Richard Peters, April 11: “ [He] has slow fever, and some appear- 
ance of knots and obstructions in his flesh, which are said to be the cause 
of it. . . . His mother having taken him to Marybon, for the benefit of 
the Air, and not to be without the reach of advice, makes my journeys 
to and from that place several times in the day absolutely necessary.” 


Another letter to Governor Hamilton, May 10, announces 
the death of the little boy on the 24th of April, and adds, 
“‘Tit is] an irreparable loss to me, as I had, from the opinion 
of my friends, as well as from what I myself observed in 
the Child, great reason to believe that both his Capacity and 
Disposition were such as would have rendered him a valu- 
able and useful man.” Writing to Peters the same day, he 
said the boy was a good scholar and had a “ disposition 
sweet, though very lively.” ‘My hopes now,” he added, 
“are on @ child not three months old, who very provi- 
dentially came before this dreadful time, or his Mother 
might have suffered greatly under it.” And writing also 
to Richard Hockley the same day, he said the death “ leaves 
my only hope [as to a son] in one less than three months 
old, a very slight dependence, and yet many such have 
succeeded.” 

This child (John) lived to grow up and to attain ripe 
years. Two other children—Granville, born in December, 
1761, and Sophia, born in December, 1764—also grew up 
and died at an advanced age. 

Thomas Penn was in declining health for some years pre- 
ceding his death. In December, 1769, his brother Richard 
writes to him at “ Westgate Buildings, Bath,” saying he 
hears he is in better health than he had been. In May 
Thomas was again at Bath, returning to Stoke Park June 
9. On July 4 Richard, writing to him, refers to “the Doc- 
tor’s orders for you to proceed immediately to Tunbridge 
Wells.” To that place Thomas went, and a little later 
(August) tried the coast air at Margate. 
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A statement filed among the Penn papers, under date of 
May 17, 1771, a memorandum, apparently, submitted for 
a legal opinion, presents a number of interesting bio- 
graphical data at this point. Thomas Penn, it seems, had 
been nominated by the Lord Mayor of London “to be a 
Sheriff of the City of London and County of Middlesex.” 
The statement thereupon says,— 


“Mr. Penn was 40 years ago admitted a freeman of the City of Lon- 
don, and has twice voted for a Member [of Parliament], once for Sir 
John Barnard, and lately for Mr. Trecothick. Mr. Penn has no property 
whatever within the City of London, and never lived within the city, is 
near, if not quite 70 years old, has had a stroke of the Palsy, and cannot 
walk without help. Mr. Penn was originally bred a Quaker. Since his 
marriage, which is many years ago, he has gone to church regularly, but 
he has never received the Sacrament. However, having gone regularly 
to church, I don’t think he can be looked upon as a Protestant Dissenter. 
Mr. Penn desires to be advised what he can do to prevent serving this 
disagreeable office, or being fined for not serving the same.” 


The opinion of “Ja: Eyre, Lincoln’s Inn Fields,”—evi- 
dently the counsel consulted,—is placed upon the same 
sheet as the foregoing. His opinion is that nothing can be 
done at present. Mr. Penn will have to await the election, 
—he may not be elected; then, if seventy years old or over, 
he might resist a suit for the fine on the ground that he is 
not physically a “fit and able person,” as required by the 
law.’ 

By the opening of 1775 Thomas Penn’s strength was 
evidently far spent. His wife was now conducting the 
Pennsylvania correspondence. She writes from Stoke to 
Governor John Penn, January 7 of that year, “ Mr. Penn 
is going to London for the winter.” Then follow, in suc- 
cessive letters, same to the same, the following passages : 


1 “ Pricking” influential persons for high sheriff appears to have been a 
device of politics in that day. The Duke of Newcastle, in his vast elec- 
tioneering schemes, practised it, obtaining the favor of the person who 
desired to escape the office by securing for him the King’s “ gracious 
permission” to be excused. Cf. “ English Historical Review,” Vol. XII. 
p. 455. 
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Stoke, January 10: “Mr. Penn has no particular complaint, but I 
think the winter does not agree with him, and that he is weaker, 
though he goes out every day.” 

London, February 21: “I am sure that he rather loses than gains 
strength. As I know your affection for him, I cannot write without 
giving you some account of his health.” 

London, March 1: “I think Mr. Penn is visibly worse the last two 
months, tho’ he still looks well at times, and goes out in the Coach as 
usual,” 


Finally there comes this announcement,— 


“‘T know the news I have to communicate will affect you, But the 
consideration that poor Dr Mr. Penn had long since been no Comfort to 
himself will I hope make the hearing it is at an end less painful to you. 
It pleased God to release him yesterday, March 21, in the evening. . . . 

“SPRING GARDENS, March 22.” 


He was taken to the country for burial. In the church 
at Stoke Poges is a tablet with the following inscription: 


In a Vault 
In this Church are 
deposited the Remains of 
Thomas Penn, 
of Stoke Park in this Parish 
(Son of William Penn 
Founder of Pennsylvania), 
Born 1701. Married 1751. Died 1775. 

And of his wife the R* Hon. Lady Juliana Penn, 
Born 1729. Married 1751. Died 1801. 
Also the remains of their Sons 
John Penn of Stoke Park. Born 1760. Died 1834. 
And Granville Penn of Stoke Park. 

Born 1761. Married 1791. Died 1844. 

Also Isabella, wife of the above Granville Penn, 
eldest daughter of Gen' Gordon Forbes, Col. 29" Regiment. 
Born 1771. Married 1791. Died 1847. 

And of their Sons 
Granville John, late of Stoke Park. Born 1802. Died 1867. 
Thomas Gordon, in Holy Orders. Born 1803. Died 1869. 
William, Born 1811. Died 1848. 

Also their Daughters 
Sophia, 1" wife of F. M. Sir W™ Gomm G.C.B. Col. Coldstream Guards. 
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The character of Thomas Penn has perhaps been suf- 
ficiently suggested. It is not easy to conclude that, on the 
whole, he was other than a just man, according to his light. 
He was undoubtedly kind and considerate to many different 
members of his family who desired his assistance or 
favor. He was guardian for William Penn, 3d’s, son, 
Springett, the last male Penn in the elder line; he inter- 
ested himself energetically to save some of her estate to the 
widow of his spendthrift cousin, Walter Clement; he edu- 
cated and assisted his nephew John, the Governor; and 
from the day when we found him a lad in London, doing 
errands for his mother at Ruscombe, he certainly was hon- 
estly serviceable to many persons. Much severity has been 
bestowed upon him; these approaches to praise are no more 
than his due. 

Thomas Penn’s portrait, in the possession of the Earl of 
Ranfurly, painted at the time of his marriage (a copy of 
which was added, March, 1896, to the collections of the 
Pennsylvania Historical Society), is “a small full-length of 
a perfectly dressed and somewhat precise gentleman, in the 
costume of the middle of the eighteenth century. He wears 
an embroidered grayish lilac silk coat and breeches, and a 
long white satin waistcoat. He stands at the open door of 
a wainscoted room, with uncarpeted wooden floor. Through 
the doorway an antechamber can be seen, with a window 
opening upon a pleasant country view.” ' 

A painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 1764, shows the four 
children of Thomas and Lady Juliana Penn, then living: 
Juliana, a girl of eleven; Louisa Hannah, eight; John, 
four; and Granville, three. It is a fine example of Sir 
Joshua’s work; a criticism which might be suggested is 
that the two girls appear too mature for their years. This 
painting was in possession of Colonel Stuart, at Tempsford 
Hall, Beds, in 1884. A “splendid mezzotint,” made by 
Charles Turner in 1819, dedicated to John Penn (one of 
those in the picture), and probably executed by his order, 


' Article by W. M. Conway, Penna. MaG., Vol. VIII. p. 357. See 
it also for details as to other portraits of Thomas Penn. 
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is described by Mr. Conway as then (1884) in the possession 
of the Earl of Ranfurly. 


SUMMARY: CHILDREN OF THOMAS AND LADY JULIANA PENN. 


1. William, born June 21, 1752; died February 14, 1753 ; 
buried in the vault at the parish church at Penn, in Bucks, 

2. Juliana, born May 19, 1753. She married, May 23, 
1771, William Baker, Esq., of Bayfordbury, Herts, and 
died April 28, 1772, and was buried at Stoke Poges. She 
left one child, a daughter, Juliana (surname Baker), who 
married, January 18, 1803, John Fawset Herbert Rawlins, 
Esq., and died s. p., September 11, 1849, at Gunters Grove, 
Stoke Courcy, Somerset. 

8. Thomas, born (Gentleman’s Magazine) July 17, 1754; 
died (plate on coffin at Penn) September 5, 1757. The 
coffin-plate says his age was “2 years and 1 month,” and 
apparently there is an error here; probably the figure 2 
should be 3. 

4, William, born July 22, 1756, and died April 24, 1760; 
buried at Penn. Details concerning him, in letters of his 
father, have been given. 

5. Louisa Hannah (twin with William), born July 22, 
1756; died June 10, 1766; buried at Penn. 

6. John, born February 23, 1760; baptized March 21, 
1760, at the church of St. Martin’s in the Fields; died un- 
married June 21, 1834. Details will be given of him later, 

7. Granville, born at the city residence, New Street, 
Spring Gardens, December 9, 1761; married, June 24, 1791, 
Isabella Forbes; died September 28, 1844, leaving issue. 
See later. 

8. Sophia Margaretta, born December 25 (? 21), 1764; 
married Archbishop William Stuart; died April 29, 1847 ; 
buried at Luton, Beds, leaving issue. See later. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE “FRIENDLY INSTITUTION” OF BURLINGTON, 
NEW JERSEY.’ 


BY AMELIA MOTT GUMMERE. 


In 1796, when Jenner was making his first vaccinations, 
and dandies were introducing the chimney-pot hat, the phi- 
lanthropists of a small town in New Jersey were founding 
one of the earliest charitable organizations in the country. 
Burlington has seen its days of peace and plenty and its 
days of glory, even, when the Assembly met there, and the 
governor and council came on from Amboy with all the 
pomp then attending the progress of the king’s representa- 
tive through his loyal colonies. It was in the time of the 
transition from these colonial glories to the monotony of 
later days that the “ Friendly Institution” was founded. 

One hundred years ago Burlington still retained some of 
its earlier interesting features. The fine shade-trees still 
line its streets; but its old colonial mansions, its box-lined 
garden walks, its tiny and well-patronized shops, its fire- 
buckets and its market-baskets, its stage-coach and the 
doctor’s gig,—all are gone. 

A shady, unpaved highway, then, as now, called High 
Street, with two “ general stores” interrupted the rows of 
substantial houses that extended on each side to the river. 
Many of these houses were adorned by a wide porch or 
“‘stoop” before the door, the whole protected by a pent- 
house extending across the entire front between the first 
and second stories. Governor Bloomfield’s house stood 
almost in the suburbs, beyond it being only the two old 
English-brick houses, in one of which Fenimore Cooper 
was born. The little old library stood near by in an alley 


? Extracts from an address delivered December 14, 1896, on the cen- 
tennial of its foundation. 
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which now runs in to Mr. Birch’s factory ; the only survival 
is in its name,—Library Street. Daniel Smith, Jr., one of the 
founders of the “ Friendly Institution,” lived in the large 
mansion built by his father at the cornerof High and Broad 
Streets, where children now wonder at the mysterious letters 


one with the date 1733 (a badly restored 1703, by the by), 


in the gable opposite the station. Nathaniel Coleman, 
in whose house our interest to-day centres, lived across 
Smith’s Alley, opposite his friend and relative by marriage, 
Robert Thomas, the second treasurer, whose low, quaint 
house made way in 1880 for the present Saving Fund 
building. Between the houses of Daniel Smith, Jr., and 
Robert Thomas stood the present new meeting-house, then 
open to the street, with several old frame houses opposite. 
Farther down, on the corner of Union Street, and on the east 
side, where 1731 in the gable proclaims its age, stood William 
Allinson’s gambrel-roofed house, where he and his five sisters 
lived; and the painters were putting the finishing touches 
to the new market-house, just built in the middle of Union 
Street, fronting High, between William Allinson’s house and 
the inn opposite named for Washington. 

The gardens below Union Street were some of them 
famous for their products, and Smiths and Morrises and 
Hoskinses lived in the houses extending to the river; while 
on the corner of Pearl and High Streets stood the little old 
English-brick house, originally the office of Governor 
Samuel Jennings, and then of Benjamin Franklin for the 
printing of Continental currency—at the date of which we 
speak, the dwelling-house of one Hugh Huddy; now, un- 
fortunately, pulled down. 

St. Mary’s Church—the old church, of course—stood as 
it stands, we rejoice to think, to-day, though with more 
space about its ample and picturesque graveyard. Three 
streets ran east and west and four ran north and south; 
while Green Bank was a sloping lawn, where stood a few 
old colonial mansions, surrounded by magnificent trees, and 
where a beauty and refinement and dignity were possible, 
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uninvaded by sound of screeching saw-mill or puffing ferry- 
boat. 

Life moved slowly in 1796, and times were hard. The 
Revolutionary war had recently shaken the town’s founda- 
tions, and pocket-books were snapped together and sighs 
were drawn over the state of things in a manner to win 
sympathy from a financier of to-day. Property had seri- 
ously shrunk, but those who chiefly suffered were the people 
without property,—the respectable poor,—who could obtain 
the necessities of life in a time of peace, but to whom war 
meant loss of employment and consequent beggary. The 
wealthier class of patriotic sympathizers had given much to 
the cause, and those whose conscientious scruples would not 
permit them to contribute goods or money had been obliged 
to stand aside while large quantities of their possessions 
were confiscated by the government, nearly every Quaker 
family in town having thus suffered. Prices in 1779-80 for 
all the necessities of life had been most extravagant; and 
ten years later, although much improved, they still ruled 
high, along with the unpaid debt of the war. Elias Bou- 
dinot wrote at the former period that in Philadelphia “ beef 
was 15 s., lb., butter 30 s., lb., $8.00 was the cost of an 
earthen quart mug, and the gauze for fashionable ladies’ 
caps cost $3.00 per yard, yet I never saw so much gaiety in 
dress in this city before. Common dress caps of the ladies 
take 14 yards of gauze! Mutton was 108., lb., a pair of 
women’s shoes $25.00 and $30.00. Boots $75.00.” Mr. 
Boudinot adds, “I was obliged to hire a clerk the other 
day, and I gave him eight dollars per day, and he wrote but 
about seven hours in the day, and yet he grumbled and 
wanted ten.” But the war was now at an end. Washing- 
ton had yet three years to live before his death on the anni- 
versary of the “ Friendly Institution’s” birth; and patriotic 
Burlington set itself to right the damage done. 

On the evening of Wednesday, the 14th of December, 
1796, a number of “ select Friends,” to quote the earliest 
minute, met to organize what proved to be one of the first 
charitable institutions in the State. The “New Jersey 
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Association for helping the Indians” had drawn up a consti- 
tution, with a membership limited to the Society of Friends, 
in 1757, and possibly one or two similar associations may 
have existed in the northern part of the State. A ‘ Society 
for promoting the Abolition of Slavery” was formed at 
Trenton in 1786. Its constitution was altered and adopted 
at Burlington, Joseph Bloomfield, president, in 1793, and 
the last form of this document was printed and is still ac- 
cessible.’ We must not forget that a large slave population 
had made the work of New Jersey philanthropists even 
more necessary than if this class had not existed. In 1800 
there were twelve thousand four hundred and twenty-two 
slaves in New Jersey.? The State had the largest slave 
population in the United States, north of Maryland, except 
New York; a saving clause, however, being the fact that 
Burlington, Gloucester, and Salem Counties,’ containing 
twenty-three per cent. of the total State population, com- 
prised less than three per cent. of slave population. As these 
negroes, owing to the anti-slavery efforts of such people as 
the Boudinots, Bloomfields, and the Quakers, were liberated, 
these societies had plenty to do in caring for them. 

The “ Newark Female Charitable Society” is but seven 
years the junior of the “ Friendly Institution,” having been 
founded by some charitably disposed ladies, in the parlor of 
Elisha Boudinot’s hospitable mansion at Newark, in January, 
1803. The home of Elias Boudinot, Elisha’s distinguished 
elder brother, was known to modern Burlington as the 
“ Bradford Mansion,” until within a few years it has fallen 
from grace and gracefulness. Eye-witnesses have told us of 
the state-coach of Mrs. Bradford, the last to drive in old- 
fashioned splendor through Burlington, with its two foot- 
men behind in silver lace and powder. Mr. Boudinot died 
in 1821, and his daughter for many years preserved the 


1 New Jersey Historical Society pamphlets, Vol. VI. Quoted by H. 8. 
Cooley, “ A Study of Slavery in New Jersey.” Johns Hopkins Histor- 
ical Series. 

* United States Census Reports for 1800. 

® The three great Quaker counties of New Jersey. 
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formalities that had been observed by the first President of 
Congress. Both there and in Governor Bloomfield’s large 
house the “ Friendly Institution” held many meetings; and 
a friend has told me of the awe with which, when a child, 
she peered through the high fence at the dignified ladies, 
in high head-dress and flowing sleeves, who passed along 
the box-lined garden walks of those days. 

There were present upon the occasion of which we speak 
ten women and four men, besides their host and hostess, the 
Quaker silversmith Nathaniel Coleman and his wife. The 
large brick house in which they lived has now become a 
drug-store. All of the company were Friends. There 
were Elizabeth Coleman; Daniel Smith, Jr., and Hannah 
his wife; Martha Barker; Mercy Wetherill, wife of Joseph ; 
and Theodosia Craig, wife of Andrew, who was a wealthy 
woman at the time of her removal from Burlington, in 
1807, and who lived where now stands Mr. Dubell’s estab- 
lishment. She owned much of the land where is now East 
Union Street, and left provision in her will for the purchase 
of books for use in the public schools, or, failing that, for 
blankets for the poor. There were also Amy Rogers, wife 
of Samuel, who was a “ Public Friend ;” Mary Newbold; 
Rachel Hoskins, daughter of John; Mary D. Smith, who 
remained a member for thirty years; Sarah Smith, wife of 
Solomon; and Margaret Smith, who lived on High Street, 
where now stands Mr. Shaw’s store. The three other 
favored men in addition to Daniel Smith, Jr., just named, 
were William Allinson, Robert Smith, Jr., and John Gris- 
com.' The latter was the young teacher in the brand-new 


1 Daniel Smith, Jr. (fourth of the name), was the son of the third 
Daniel, of Burlington, who always signed himself “Jr.” also. The 
mother of Daniel fourth was Sarah, daughter of Joshua Rapier (or 
Raper), son of Hon. Thomas Rapier, member of the New Jersey 
Assembly. 

William Allinson was the son of Samuel Allinson (author of “ Frag- 
mentary History of New Jersey Indians,” etc.), whose wife Elizabeth was 
a sister of Robert Smith, Jr. Their father, Hon. Robert Smith, was 
Judge of the Court of Common Pleas, 1737-1769, and Recorder of the 
city of Burlington. He died in 1781. 
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school-house at the corner of York and Penn Streets, the 
centennial of whose opening passed unobserved in 1894. 
We know the house exactly as it stood in that day, and 
can picture the candles in the bright silver sconces that 
added their soft light to the wood fire upon the hearth,— 
the candlesticks wrought by the host, the candles dipped 
by the hostess. The men are in large skirt coats and small 
clothes, with hats wider but a degree less fiercely cocked 
than those of the “world’s people;” for although some of 
them do not even know it, the Quakers have followed the 
fashions in spite of themselves, and the Quaker of the 
Revolution and the period immediately following is a far 
different figure from the Quaker of to-day, and far more 
picturesque. The snuff-boxes, long canes, and silver shoe- 
buckles that attended the early meetings of the “ Friendly 
Institution” still exist. The women wore gowns of plain 
colors, with a tendency in the less severely plain to higher 
stays, a larger circumference in the skirt, and a more jaunty 
touch to the cap, copied from their English cousins, and 
perched at a high angle on the top of the head, with a 
decidedly perky effect when seen from behind. The gowns 
were full and straight and cleared the ground well; were 
cut low in the neck and worn with a kerchief of fine mus- 
lin or lawn, with sleeves extending only to the elbow, there 
being joined by silk gauntlets or mitts for protection to the 
arm. The pointed waist descended upon the petticoat, 
which was of quilted silk, satin, or wool, and over which 
the gown opened for its better display. The sister of one 
of the early members was in England about this time, and 
wrote that people were giving up the green and blue silk 


Dr. Griscom, the well-known educator, founded our present public 
school system, and was the first man in this country to give popular 
lectures in chemistry. Fitz-Greene Halleck, in “ Fanny,” thus refers to 
him: 

“Tt remains 
To bless the hour the Corporation took it 
Into their heads to give the rich in brains 
The worn-out mansion of the poor in pocket, 
Once ‘the old almshouse,’ now a school of wisdom, 
Sacred to Scudder’s shells and Dr. Griscom.” 
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aprons that had been so much worn, and that the fashion- 
able were adopting white; also that the skimming-dish hat 
prevailed! On this particular night they probably wore 
their calashes, since the occasion was informal. We know 
they were discreet and dignified, though some of them were 
young. 

The hour was the early one of seven, and the knocking 
of snow from shoes and warming of hands and tapping of 
snuff-boxes and much theeing and thouing were soon fol- 
lowed by the suggestion’ that “‘ we get to business,” and to 
John Griscom, the school-master, naturally fell the office of 
temporary clerk. The fifteen—to quote now from the first 
minute—took into consideration “the expediency of form- 
ing a society for the relief and assistance of poor and needy 
persons within this city and neighborhood, which after de- 
liberating thereon, was unanimously agreed upon and they 
accordingly have associated themselves under the denomi- 
nation of the ‘Friendly Institution.’ An essay of Rules 
and Regulations for the government of the Society being 
previously prepared, was produced and read, the general 
purport whereof was approved of, but some amendments 
and additions being suggested as necessary to be made, the 
following persons are appointed to take the said Rules and 
Regulations into consideration and produce the same with 
the alterations proposed, together with such other matters 
as may appear to them proper, at the next meeting of the 
Society ; to wit: Margaret Smith, Mary Newbold, Elizabeth 
Coleman, Mary Smith, Theodosia Craig, William Allinson 
and Robert Smith, Jr. 

“ Adjourned to meet at the house of Robert Smith, Jr., 
next Seventh Day Evening at six o’clock.” 

This second meeting was the first, but far from the last, 
occasion when the “ Friendly Institution” went out to tea. 
After proceeding to business, the revised constitution was 
read and adopted, and John Griscom requested to tran- 
scribe said instrument in a suitable book to be procured for 
the purpose. They then elected for their first officers: 
William Allinson, Treasurer; Theodosia Craig, Steward; 

VoL, xxI.—24 
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Robert Smith, Jr., Clerk; and Margaret Smith, Mary New- 
bold, Martha Barker, Elizabeth Coleman, and William 
Allinson their first Committee of Distribution. 

The book was bought (for four shillings), the constitu- 
tion transcribed, and most, but not quite all, of the sig- 
natures attached. At some future day when chirography 
is again revived as a fine art, the copper-plate hand in 
which the school-master transcribed the constitution, and 
the selection from Cowper with which he opened, will be duly 
appreciated. 

The Society, which at once limited its membership to 
twelve women and four men, was accommodated with a 
store-room by Theodosia Craig. Daniel Smith, Jr., and 
John Griscom made the first draft of a subscription paper 
which was circulated by Margaret Smith, Mercy Wetherill, 
Sarah Smith, John Griscom, and Robert Smith, Jr. This 
committee worked for eight months; ‘excited to action” 
twice, and the first new member, Mary Bloomfield, added 
to their number, they were released in August, 1797, when 
the treasurer’s report shows that they had collected £30 
18s. The disbursements had been £28 5s. 6d., leaving a 
balance of £2 7s. 6d. For several years the subscriptions 
remained irregular, but in 1801 they were “specified to be 
annual.” The regular subscribers of that year—the first 
on record—are : 


Abigail Griffith " ; r P ‘ . - $ 1.50 
James M. Benoist . ‘ . . , é - 10.00 
Rachel Coxe . ; ‘ , ‘ P : - 1.50. 
Maria McIlvaine . . ‘ . . ; - 8.00 
Francis Durdin ‘ ‘ ‘ " é ‘ - 4,00 
Tace Wallace . ? ‘ ‘ r . ‘ » ad 
Lydia Riche . ‘ , ‘ ° — . 4,00 
Catharine French . ; , A ‘ ; . 2.00 
Mary McIlvaine ‘ ‘ . : : ° . 8.00 
Ann Wharton . i ; ‘ : ‘ ‘ - 1,00 
Mary Coxe ‘ . . ° ° : . - 4.00 
Mary Bloomfield . , ‘ : aL as - 8.00 
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There have been in the history of this institution but 
three treasurers, the first, William Allinson, serving in that 
capacity for forty-four years. Upon his resignation in 1841, 
the books show the following assets of the “ Friendly 
Institution,” viz. : 


Bond and warrant, Bishop Doane, $600.00 to F. I. 


(dated Twelfth month 14,1838). . .  . $600.00 
Two certificates of Loan B. Aqueduct Co., $100.00 200.00 
Ten shares of stock in do., $20.00 each . F - 200.00 
Eight shares of stock in do., $20.00 each . . 160.00 
Balanceincash . ° , - 79.00 

$1239.00 


Thirty-eight years later, the second treasurer, Robert 
Thomas, upon his death in January, 1879, left to the care 
of his successor a largely increased property, as will be 
seen by the following inventory : 


Bond and mortgage, A. Perkins, Beverly  . $600.00 $600.00 $600.00 
One certificate Lehigh Navigation Loan . 1000.00 880.00 940.00 


One certificate Lehigh Navigation Loan . 500.00 460.75 470.00 
One certificate Lehigh stock, 8 shares . - 400.00 481.25 125.00 
One certificate C. & A. R. R. bond, ’83. - 1000.00 860.00 1060.00 


One certificate C. & A. R. R. 1st mtg., ’89 . 100.00 100.00 110.00 
One certificate C. & A. R. R. stock, 9shares. 900.00 1185.75 1228.50 
One Mechanics’ Nat. Bank stock, 8 shares . 400.00 200.00 480.00 
One U.S. registered bond, 4 percent... . 500.00 496.25 496.25 


$5400.00 $5214.00 $5509.75 





The present faithful and appreciated treasurer is Row- 
land J. Dutton, whose services have now lasted for seven- 
teen years. His report is an evidence of the care with 
which the funds have been invested and of the growing 
influence of the Society in this community. The invest- 
ments now amount at their par value to $8950, and at 
their market value to $9780. 

The first donation to the new institution occurred Tenth 
month 7, 1797, when the following minute states that a 
“person having a sum of money in his hands which is a 
legacy to be applied in the tuition of poor black children— 
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at his request this meeting agrees to take the charge of find- 
ing worthy objects of said charity. The Committee of Dis- 
tribution is requested to use the necessary care and report to 
next meeting.” 

This is the first of many generous donations, subscrip- 
tions, and legacies placed in the hands of this Society, which 
has for so long been a faithful almoner. 

The average monthly expenditure for a long time by the 
early Committees of Distribution was from twelve to twenty 
shillings; but their work was not to be represented by any 
equivalent in pounds or dollars. The Society’s labors in- 
cluded the collection and disposal of clothing partly worn 
and the making up of new (at certain afternoon meetings 
held for the purpose), the securing of work for the unem- 
ployed, the disposal of children at school or elsewhere, 
besides the distribution of various sums of money, large 
and small. 

The original committee of five, including one man, was 
soon found unnecessarily large, and since 1800 two women 
have been appointed monthly, with power to act, the one 
man eventually disappearing in silence after 1801. The 
store-room was kept liberally supplied, as was necessary in 
the days of our grandmothers, when what one wanted had 
to be made from the beginning or gone without. Early 
committees bought the flax in bulk, which was eventually 
disposed for loan in the store-room as sheets. This meant 
the care of the raw material through its entire career. 
During the war times of 1812, flax cost one shilling and 
three pence the pound. A minute dated First month 7, 
1828, reads: “* The committee appointed in the 1st mo. last, 
for that purpose, purchased 100 weight of flax, @ 9c. = 
$9.00. The whole expense, including hatcheling, spinning, 
cleaning the thread and weaving 90 yds. sheeting at 124c. 
and making, $42.28}.” This record is of value, as showing 
the cost of such items compared with to-day. Several small 
spinning-wheels were kept for loan to those who could spin 
and who desired the employment, and a great deal of spin- 
ning was given out in the early quarter of this century. 
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Bedding and blankets were loaned in cold weather, and an 
easy chair was left the Society in 1805 by Mary Coxe. 
Cupping and leeching were in the province of the commit- 
tee; and in Twelfth month, 1801, Milcah Martha Moore 
made a donation of some “ very valuable medicines,” many 
of them, no doubt, home-made, “ which Doctor Nathaniel 
W. Cole agrees to dispense.” Dr. Cole was early made a 
member of the Society, and signed its constitution in 1802; 
and the physicians of the town for many years occupied a 
semi-ofiicial position on the board. 

The membership in 1798, Eleventh month 8, was enlarged 
from twelve women and four men to eighteen women and 
four men, and so continued until Sixth month 8, 1805, when 
it was again increased to twenty-four women; nothing 
whatever said this time about the men! In 1870, Twelfth 
month 5, the limit of membership was again increased from 
twenty-four to thirty, which is the present number. Seven 
men, besides the three treasurers, have been active mem- 
bers, and have signed the constitution. 

The last meeting in the eighteenth century saw a fine 
imposed of “4 of adollar” for each absence from meetings, 
in addition to the monthly due of the same sum; and thir- 
teen cents remains the inconvenient sum to pay, as was 
shown by Caroline Watson, in 1838, when the careful sec- 
retary reports that she paid two and one-half cents over,— 
i.e., fifteen cents! The thirteen cents has now become a 
sufficiently historic sum to remain unaltered for a century 
longer. In the early days of the civil war it is noted that 
members paid for several meetings in advance when they 
had the cash, “‘ on account of the scarcity of silver.” 

The century closed with a good resolution, dated Eighth 
month, 4, 1800: 


“To avoid the inconvenience arising from private conversation during 
the deliberations of the company— 

“ Resolved, That in future, no members be admitted to enter into pri- 
vate conversation with one another, either on subjects relating to the 
concerns of the Institution or any other, until after the minute of ad- 
journment is read.” 
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Eighth month 3, 1818, a gift of twenty dollars is reported 
from “ two benevolent strangers to the southward,” prob- 
ably Philadelphia. Many people had their summer resi- 
dences in Burlington at this time, and so late as 1850 there 
are annual subscribers on the list “‘ whose half-yearly resi- 
dence is Burlington.” 

On Fifth month 7, 1827, a note in the minute-book re- 
cords a resignation as follows: “Mary D. Smith’s health 
not permitting her performance of the services of this 
Society, she requests a releasement from membership, which 
request we accede to with regret, as she has been not only 
a very useful member, but is the last surviving original 
female member of this Institution.” 

In 1888 a mortgage bond for six hundred dollars was 
assigned to Bishop Doane for the Society, having been 
made upon property belonging to Charles Fletcher, who 
had removed. ‘ The Treasurer is ordered to affix to it the 
seal of the late (and now disbanded) Rancocas Toll Bridge 
Company, which (being offered to us for the purpose) we 
now adopt for this occasion as our common seal.” 

Afterwards—in 1880—it became necessary, upon the ac- 
ceptance of a legacy, to “adopt a red wafer,” and this 
exigency occasioned the evolution of the present seal, al- 
though the “ Friendly Institution” had become an incorpo- 
rated body in 1887, that it might be authorized to receive 
legacies and bequests. 

In Ninth month, 1838, the committee reported no case of 
suffering or want known to them, although they had in- 
quired of Dr. Cole, and their only expenditure was for 
medicine,—twenty-five cents. This is a fine record in a 
town of nearly nineteen hundred population. There were 
three hundred houses in Burlington in 1834. 

The “Friendly Institution” has come closely in touch 
with the tragedy and occasionally with the comedy of human 
life. The gratitude felt and expressed by some of the poor 
folk has gone far to atone for unpleasant experiences with 
the inevitable cases of fraud that will sometimes force 
themselves forward. Here is a funny but perfectly sincere 
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letter sent in 1881 to a member of.the Distributing Com- 
mittee : 


““Mrs. ——, MADHAM: 

“‘T have maid for thee a Tidy that my heart desires, such as should 
never fade, but prove sweet emblems of my purest love, the standard of 
my deepest fondness and 7ruth, such as I would have thee wear ever 
nearest thy heart in remembrance of me: nor shouldst thou e’er lament 
my faith untrue. If you please, if any body should see this Tidy, tell 
them that an old English woman maid it, and I have such poor eye- 
sight, and my age is between sixty and seventy. I remain with my duty 
to you, 

“ Madham, 
“ Mrs, M, L. AsHTon.” 


It would be possible, but unpleasant, to wear a tidy 
next one’s heart; but it is something to be asked to do so! 

The “ Friendly Institution” has in a rare degree the con- 
fidence of the people, both high and low, the former of 
whom make it their almoner. It comes in direct contact 
with those members of the community who, as individuals, 
count for so little, and who as a class are making themselves 
felt as a factor that must be counted upon in our American 
life, whether we will or not. Altruism of this sort is of the 
worthiest type; and the good that has been accomplished 
by unseen hands and in quiet ways through one hundred 
years of honorable history is sure to tell on those who come 
after, donor and beneficiary alike. 

In these latter days we are losing much of our feeling of 
personal responsibility towards our poor. The “ Friendly 
Institution,” however, still preserves the personal element 
in its administration, and much of its vitality and energy 
are due to the true spirit of philanthropy among its devoted 
members. It has lived to distribute the funds of two 
moribund charitable organizations that have made it their 
legatee,—i.e., the “Soup-House Committee,” Rowland 
Jones, treasurer, who in 1844 turned over seventy dollars 
to the “ Friendly Institution,” and the “‘ Union Relief Com- 
mittee,” which in 1866 handed over forty-five dollars and 
twenty-seven cents for distribution. 
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Although organized by Friends, the Society became most 
wisely undenominational at its second meeting, when Mary, 
the wife of Governor Bloomfield, was unanimously elected 
to membership, and it has remained undenominational ever 
since; while outside St. Mary’s walls lie many of the early 
members whose activity made this Society one of the first 
institutions for organized charity in the Middle States. 
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THE JOURNALS AND PAPERS OF THE CONTI- 
NENTAL CONGRESS. 


BY HERBERT FRIEDENWALD. 
(Continued from page 184.) 


The years 1778 and 1779 having been provided for, and 
the publications proving satisfactory, no more attention was 
paid to the subject during that year, beyond adding, on 
August 26, Houston, Peabody, and Partridge to the print- 
ing committee." Early in 1780 the question of printing 
the Journal again came up, for the year’s work had to be 
looked after. To speak in the words of the original record, 
on January 18, 1780, “ A motion was made by Mr. Gerry 
seconded by Mr. Sherman, That, in the Journals of Con- 
gress for later date than the 31st of December 1779, the 
yeas and nays, and the names of the members calling them 
be not printed; but that the same together with the re- 
spective propositions on which they are taken, be printed 
in pamphlets at the end of every three months; and that 
ten copies thereof as soon as completed, be sent to each 
state. A division was called for and on the question to 
agree to the first part, the yeas and nays being required, It 
was resolved, that in the Journals of Congress of a later date 

? Journal of Congress MS. and monthly sheets August 20,1779. On 
October 20, November 5, November 29, and December 14 of that year 
Claypoole was ordered to be paid various sums for printing and binding 
the Journals, aggregating nearly twenty thousand dollars in the currency 
of that time. On October 30, 1779, the Commissioners of the Chamber 
of Accounts reported to Congress that they had examined the account of 
Claypoole, and that they had found he had overcharged in every article. 
“ They know not how the matter can be remedied unless Congress ad- 
vertise for proposals for printing” every three months or any other 
stated time, the preference to be given to the most reasonable. How- 
ever, as there was no way out of the matter, they recommended that Clay- 
poole be paid twelve thousand dollars on account; this was done on 
November 5. See Papers of the Continental Congress, No. 35, p. 55. 
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than December 31st, 1779, the yeas and nays and the names 
of the members calling for them be not printed.” The 
second part of the resolution was then voted on and de- 
feated, and it was resolved instead “‘ That the Journals of 
Congress for the current year (1780) be published monthly, 
and agreeably to the foregoing resolution.” Accordingly 
we find here and there in public libraries and in private 
collections a few of these monthly parts bound up with a 
regular title-page and index to the whole, the latter being 
entitled Index to Volume VI.' 

Like its predecessor for 1779, this varied greatly from the 
volume containing the proceedings of 1780, with which we 
are most familiar, and is also almost, though not quite, as 
scarce. The variations in the text will be spoken of at 
length below. We may note in passing that as a result of 
the resolution just read the yea and nay votes which are 
recorded in the MS. in profusion have never at any time 
been printed. ’ 

By the middle of the year 1780 the Journal of 1779 had 


' Journals | of | Congress, | From | January 1st, 1780, | To | January 
1st, 1781. | Published by Order of Congress. | Philadelphia: Printed 
by David C. Claypoole, | Printer to the Honorable the Congress. 8vo, 
pp. 408. Some copies contain, besides the above pages, an index, pp. 
xxxviii, and appendix, pp. (8). The sheets were issued as printed 
monthly, with the following sub-titles : 

Journals of Congress, | For January, 1780. pp. (3) to 38. 

* * * | For February, 1780. pp. (41) to 78. 

* * * | For March, 1780. pp. (75) to 106. 

*** | For April, 1780. pp. (106) to 181. 

* * * | For May, 1780. pp. (132) to 162. 

*** | For June, 1780. pp. (164) to 198. 

* **| For July, 1780. pp. (199) to 287. 

***| For August, 1780. pp. (289) to 274. 

* ** | For September, 1780. pp. (275) to 314. 

* * * | For October, 1780. pp. (815) to 349. 

* * * | For November, 1780. pp. (351) to 384. 

* * * | For December, 1780. pp. (385) to 408. 

Mistakes in pagination occur as follows: pp. 106 and 200 are repeated ; 
p. 286 is printed 256. No account is taken of the blank page between 
pp. 384 and 885. The sheets were also issued bound, with title as 
above, and later with the index and appendix. 
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become scarce, and so on June 20 of that year the com- 
mittee on printing the Journals were empowered to have 
the Journal of 1779 immediately reprinted in one volume, 
omitting the yeas and nays. Claypoole was kept so busy 
with the work then on hand that he was not able to carry 
out this resolution till 1783. But the committee, acting 
under the authority to omit the yeas and nays, went still 
further, and made omissions in such number that their 
handiwork, which is the volume for that year ordinarily met 
with, and has been followed in all subsequent reprints, is 
but an unsatisfactory abridgment of the whole.’ Similarly 
a volume containing a part of the proceedings of 1780, and 
published by order of Congress by John Dunlap, made its 
appearance, probably during 1787, bearing the title of 
‘“‘ Resolutions, Acts and Orders of Congress.” This seems 
to have been authorized in order to follow in the footsteps 
of Claypoole’s abridgment of the Journal for 1779. It con- 
tains little more than its title implies, and, in spite of its 
imperfections, has been the volume followed in the republi- 
cations of 1800 and 1824, and is generally known as Volume 
VI. of the set. Although bearing the authorization of Con- 
gress upon its title-page, no resolution ordering such a pub- 
lication has been met with. As Dunlap had his day again 
in 1784-85, when Claypoole was superseded, it is safe to 
assume that it was not printed earlier than that date, and 

? Sundry matters pertaining to the printing of the Journal came up 
during 1780, which may be inserted here. On January 18, 1780, Fran- 
cis Bailey, of Philadelphia, wrote to Congress (received on January 20) 
that he contemplated printing an edition of the Resolves of Congress, 
and asked that Congress patronize the work, furnish the paper, etc., 
without which the cost would be too great for him to undertake it. (See 
Bulletin of Department of State, No. 3, p. 27.) It was referred to the 
committee on printing the Journals and by them buried, On February 
8, July 25, August 25,and October 21 sums aggregating thirty thousand 
dollars were ordered to be paid to Claypoole. On November 28 the com- 
mander-in-chief of the army and sundry officers were ordered supplied 
with copies of the Journals for the use of the army. From September 
19 on the Journals and other public papers were ordered to be sent to 
the administrative powers of the States free of postage, and the Secretary 
was empowered to frank them accordingly. 
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possibly, as Mr. Ford suggests, under the resolution of 
September 18, 1786." 

We have now reached the year 1781. By that time 
the pinch of poverty had been sorely felt, and the Con- 
gress was unwilling to continue the costly experiments of 
the preceding two years. Accordingly we have no more 
weekly or monthly issues. But the seventh and eighth 
volumes of the Journal were both printed by Claypoole. 
The first of these contained the whole of the proceedings 
for 1781 as well as those of 1782 down to and including 
November 2, 1782.27. After the adoption of the Articles of 
Confederation in November, 1781, the Congressional year 
began with the first Monday in each November, and the 
title given to Congress was that of the ‘“ United States in 
Congress Assembled.” I have seen at the Pennsylvania 
Historical Society the proceedings from April 21 to May 
21, 1782, in signatures and bound, but there is nothing to 
indicate the date of its appearance. It is, however, quite 
possible that as parts of the Journal came from the printer 
they were distributed among the members without waiting 
for the whole to be completed. Nothing need be said about 

Resolutions, | Acts and Orders | of | Congress, | For the Year 1780. 
| Volume VI. | Published by Order of Congress. | Printed by John 
Dunlap. [n.d.n.p.] 8vo, pp. 257; index, pp. xliii. Ford’s No. 296. 

* Journals | of | Congress | And of the | United States | In Congress 
Assembled, | For the Year 1781. | Published by Order of Congress. | 
Volume VII. | Philadelphia: | Printed by David ©. Claypoole. | 
M,DCC,LXXXI. | 8vo, pp. 522; appendix, pp. 4; index, pp. Ixxix. 
Ford’s No. 321. This volume contains all the proceedings for 1781 as 
well as those down to November 2, 1782, inclusive. For this reason 
the date of publication given in the title-page is false, as it could not 
have appeared before the end of the year 1782, and probably did not 
until 1788 or 1784. The appendix contains the rules of Congress adopted 
May 4,1781. The index is incorrectly entitled: General Index | To Volume 
VUITI. This mistake is corrected in the following volume: Journals | of 
| Congress | And of the | United States | In Congress Assembled, | For 
the Year 1781. | Published by Order of Congress. | Volume VII. | New- 
York: | Printed by John Patterson. | MDCCOLXXXVII. 8vo, pp. 522; 
appendix, pp. (4), (18) ; index, pp. Ixxix. The additional appendix con- 
tains the report of the Committee on Debts due the United States, dated 
April 18, 1781. Ford’s No. 322. 
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the eighth volume beyond that it contained the proceed- 
ings for the Congressional year 1782-83.' Both of the vol- 
umes just mentioned were issued under the supervision of 
Charles Thomson, the Secretary of Congress, for the stand- 
ing committee was abolished in January, 1782, when the 
office of Secretary was regulated, and among the duties 
assigned to him was that of superintending the printing of 
the Journals and other publications of Congress.’ It is 
quite likely that under his orderly supervision the printer 
was directed to furnish the Journal in signatures as soon as 
made ready. 

In September, 1783, by reason of some indiscreet publi- 
cation in his paper, the Pennsylvania Packet, Claypoole fell 
under the ban and was dismissed from the position of 
printer to Congress. His successor was the man who had 
preceded him, for in October® of that year, upon motion of 
Mr. Mercer, seconded by Mr. Williamson, the Secretary was 
instructed to employ John Dunlap to print for Congress, 
and “to inform him, that Congress expect he will keep his 
office at the place where they may reside.” In the spring 
of 1784 (April) Congress decided to adjourn on the third 
day of June until the following November, intending to 
leave the management of the country’s affairs during the 
interval in the hands of the Committee of the States, ap- 
pointed in accordance with the provisions of the Articles of 
Confederation. The powers with which they were invested 
and the directions for their conduct in office were agreed to on 
May 29, 1784. They were instructed, among other things, 
to keep a Journal, which was to be published monthly and 
transmitted to the executives of the several States, and 

1 Journal | of the | United States| In Congress Assembled, | Con- 
taining | The Proceedings | From | The First Monday in November 
1782, | To | The First Monday in November 1783. | Volume VIII. | 
Published by Order of Congress. | Philadelphia: | Printed by David C. 
Claypoole. | M,DCC,LXXXIII. | 8vo, pp. 488. Most copies have, in 
addition, an index, pp. xxxvi, although some were issued in boards 
without it. Ford’s No. 345, 


2 See Journal of Congress, January 28, 1782. 
5 Tbid., October 31, 1783. 
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whenever desired the yeas and nays were to be entered.' 
In keeping with their resolutions, Congress adjourned on 
the day appointed. The Committee of the States met at 
Annapolis on the next day,? and among their first acts were 
those granting Secretary Thomson leave to return to Phila- 
delphia, and directing the clerks in the Secretary’s office 
to attend the committee “and make the entries.” But 
Thomson did not lose sight of what was going on during 
his absence. Letters to the clerks, Bankson and Remsen, 
were written by him nearly every day of the brief session 
of the committee, and they for the most part have to do 
with the printing of the Journal. In a letter* to Adams, 
Franklin, and Jefferson, dated June 18, 1784, he says he 
incloses “‘ a copy of the Journal of the last session of Con- 
gress as far as printed,” and in another, written at the same 
time, he qualifies this statement by adding that the Journal 
sent to the above came “ up to 28 May.” 

Three days later‘ he says he is sorry to find that there will 
likely be a delay in printing the Journal, which, in accordance 
with the resolution of Congress of October 31, 1783, was 
being printed at Annapolis. Thomson adds that when 
Dunlap, who is out of town, returns, he will press him to 
send down another hand to finish the work. 

By the 20th July the Journal of the last session is finished, 
and Thomson hopes that the printer will then take up and 
print what remains of 1783 and complete it as speedily as 
possible. He writes at the same time criticising the manner 
in which the Journal of the Committee of the States has 
been kept, a copy of which had been sent for his inspection, 
and makes suggestions for its improvement. Other letters 

? Journal of Congress, May 29, 1784. * June 4, 1784. 

* See MS. in possession of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

* Letter to B. Bankson, ibid. 

* Exactly what Thomson means by “ last session” is not clear. It may 
have meant the session from November, 1782, to November, 1783, or it 
may have referred to that from November, 1788, to June, 1784. As 
he speaks of finishing “ what remains of 1783” in his letter of 20th 


July, it is probable that he means the session of 1782-88 when he 
speaks of “ last session.” 
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written during July indicate that Thomson was doing his 
all to hasten the publication, and on August 10, when the 
Committee was about disbanding for lack of a quorum, he 
wrote Bankson, “I am sorry the printer makes no better 
progress. I wish you would stimulate him and urge his 
completing the journal of 1783 with all possible expedi- 
tion.” ? 

Before the end of the year 1784 Thomson succeeded in 
getting out not only all of the Journal of Congress for that 
year, but the Journal of the Committee of the States as 
well, both of which bear the imprint of John Dunlap.’ 

In March, 1785, the Secretary’s office was further regu- 
lated, but the duties of looking after Congressional publica- 
tions still fell to his lot. From a resolution enacted a month 
later* directing the Secretary to furnish the delegates of 
each State with six copies of the Journal of Congress, com- 
mencing with the session of November, 1784, “in the order 
in which they are published,” it would seem that the Journal 
must have been issued in signatures or possibly in monthly 
parts. None of these separates has been traced. In the 


1 From these letters it would appear that while the eighth volume of 
the Journals bears the date 1783, it was not completed till 1784. 

* In Papers of the Continental Congress, No. 32, p. 63, is found the fol- 
lowing: “ Ordered that the Secretary revise the Journals of the States to 
be printed forthwith,” and endorsed, “ Passed August 2d 1784 Motion 
that the Secretary cause the Journal of the Com” of the States to be 
printed.” The Journal of the Committee for August 2, 1784, has such a 
resolution entered upon it. 

Journal | of the | United States | In Congress Assembled : | Contain- 
ing | The Proceedings | From | The Third Day of November, 1783, | To 

| The Third Day of June, 1784. | Volume IX. | Published by Order of 
Congress. | Philadelphia: | Printed by John Dunlap, | Printer to the 
United States in | Congress Assembled. [n.d.] 8vo, pp.817. This was 
issued also in another form with an index, pp. xviii, and bound up with 
the following: Journal | of the | Committee of the States: | Containing 
| The Proceedings | From | The First Friday in June 1784 | To | The 
Second Friday in August 1784. | Published by Order of Congress. | 
Printed by John Dunlap, | Printer to the United States in Congress 
Assembled. | M,DOC,LXXXIV. 8vo, pp. 47. 

5 Journal of Congress, March 31, 1785. 

‘*Ibid., April 29, 1785. 
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spring of this year (1785) the question of reprinting the 
Journals came up in Congress on several occasions. The 
matter was finally referred to a committee,' and on June 1, 
1785, they reported it as their opinion that the whole of the 
Journal ought to be reprinted and published, “ And that 
such part of the secret Journals as are marked for that 
purpose by ye Committee and which have not heretofore 
been printed and published be incorporated in their order 
agreeably to their dates.” They further recommended 
that the Secretary advertise for bids for their publication 
in quarto.? This report was taken up on June 21° and 
referred to the Secretary to take order, and on August 29 
Thomson inserted the following advertisement in the New 
York Packet :* 

By November, Thomson had received bids from Dunlap, 
Oswald, and the Cists, of Philadelphia; from Childs, Lon- 
don, and Kollock, of New York; from Adams, of Wil- 
mington; from Wheeler, of Providence; and from Collins, 


1 They were Houston, Howell, Hindman, Grayson, and Ellery. 
* Papers of the Continental Congress, No. 23, p. 281. 

5 Journal of Congress, June 21, 17865. 

* New York Packet, August 29, 1785. 


“OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF CONGRESS, August 26, 1785. 

“The United States in Congress assembled intending to have a new, 
correct and complete edition of their Journals ; the Printers in the several 
States are hereby requested to [send to] this office, on or before the first 
Monday in November next, the terms on which they will engage to 
publish the said Journals, and to deliver one thousand copies thereof. 

“The person or persons contracting, must engage to have a complete 
index made for the whole, from the beginning to the first Monday in 
November, 1785, and inserted in the volume ending at that time. 

“The proposal must mention the time when the work can be entered 
upon, and the quantity which can be composed daily; and be accom- 
panied with specimens of the paper and types. 

“The work to be carried on at the place where Congress resides or 
within such distance thereof as shall be determined by the Secretary of 
Congress, who is to superintend the printing, and revise the proof sheets. 

“CHARLES THOMSON, Secretary. 


“(The Printers in the several states are requested to give the above a 
place in their papers. )” 
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of Trenton.’ Thomson reported the results of his adver- 
tisement to Congress, and they referred the matter to a 
committee, who reported on January 1, 1786.2, The com- 
mittee mentioned above recommends obliging the printer, 
who may be appointed, “entering into Articles to print 
500 copies at his risk and cost for sale,” and also that the 
Journal of the Stamp Act Congress be included in the 
edition. But before their report was given consideration, 
Dunlap’s edition of the Journals for 1784-85 made its ap- 
pearance, bearing date of 1785.5 

The question did not come up again until September, 
1786, when Mr. Bloodworth moved that the “ Secretary 
have printed and bound, in the usual manner, 300 Vols. of 
the Journals of Congress for each of the years 1777, 1778, 
1780, 1781 & 1782,” which motion was carried a week later.® 

There is no evidence that all of the volumes here author- 
ized were ever printed; or, if they were, they have all been 
destroyed. As mentioned above, it may be that the “ Reso- 
lutions, Acts & Orders” of 1780 made their appearance 
under this act. John Patterson, of New York, published, 
by order of Congress, Volume III. of the Journal, containing 
the proceedings for 1777, but it bears no date. He also 
published in 1787 Volume VIL, containing the proceedings 
of 1781, which is an almost exact copy of Claypoole’s vol- 
ume for that year. Although no bids from him for doing 
the work authorized by resolution of September 138, 1786, 
have been found, it is altogether probable that Thomson 
made an arrangement with him for publishing these two 


1 These proposals are all to be found in Papers of the Continental 
Congress, No. 46, p. 181 et seq. 

* Papers of the Continental Congress, No. 23, p. 285, dated January 30, 
1786. 

5 Journal | of the | United States | In Congress Assembled : | Con- 
taining | The Proceedings | From | The First Monday in November 
1784. | Published by order of Congress. | Printed by John Dunlap, | 
Printer to the United Statesin | Congress Assembled. | M,DCC,LXXXV. 
8vo, pp. 368; index, pp. xxvi. Ford’s No. 402. 

* Papers of the Continental Congress, No. 28, p. 305. 

5 Journal of Congress, September 13, 1786. 
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volumes, and stopped there because signs were pointing 
too forcibly to the supersession of the old Congress by the 
new. Dunlap was meantime retained as printer of the later 
proceedings, and the last three volumes (XI., XII., and 
XIIL.) bear his imprint.’ 

But one more occasion arose whereon a question of print- 
ing and publication was discussed by the Continental Con- 
gress. This time Varnum, of Rhode Island, is the moving 
spirit, and his proposition, which had conferred on it the 
dignity of a Congressional report, and no other, was that, in 
addition to publishing the Journal and other documents, the 
United States should publish a bi-weekly paper. It was to 
be known as The North American Journal, was to appear on 
Tuesdays and Saturdays of each week, was to be published 
“under the inspection of the Secretary of Foreign Affairs,” 
or such other person or persons as Congress might direct ; 
was to contain foreign and domestic information, “ Senti- 
ments, moral, philosophical and elegant; strictures, po- 


1 Journal | of the | United States | In Congress Assembled : | Contain- 
ing the | Proceedings | From | The 3d Day of November, 1785, | To | 
The 3d Day of November, 1786. | Volume XII. | Published by Order of 
Congress. | Printed by John Dunlap. [n.d.] 8vo, pp. 267 ; index, pp. xvi. 
Ford’s No. 485. This volume begins with the proceedings of November 
7 instead of November 3, as the title indicates, The imprint Volume 
XIZ. is a mistake for Volume XJ, as the next volume is Volume XII. 

Journal | of the | United States | In Congress Assembled : | Contain- 
ing | The Proceedings | From | The Sixth Day of November, 1786, | To 

| The Fifth Day of November, 1787. | Volume XII. | Published by 
Order of Congress. | M,DCC,LXXXVII. | 8vo, pp. 220; appendix, pp. 
221-255 ; index, pp. (9). Ford’s No. 436. The last entry in this volume 
is under date of October 30, 1787, and reads, “Four states assembled. 
The remainder of the week no house was formed.” The index is erro- 
neously entitled: Index | For Vol. XIII., but all the references are to 
Volume XII. 

Journal | of the | United States | In Congress Assmbled: | Contain- 
ing The | Proceedings | From | The 5th Day of November, 1787, | To | 
The 8d Day of November, 1788. | Volume XIII. | Published by Order 
of Congress. | Printed by John Dunlap. [n.d.] 8vo, pp. 170; appendix, 
pp. xeviii. Journal of Congress November 3, 1788, to March 2, 1789, 
(1) p.; index, pp. xi. The index is erroneously entitled Index to Vol. 
AIV. 
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litical, literary and historical ;” and from it were to be ex- 
cluded “all advertisements not immediately connected with 
the public interest, and also, whatever may tend to scandal 
and detraction.” Nothing ever came of this suggestion, 
but we see here but another evidence of the desire on the 
part of persons elected to office to convey to their constit- 
uents a knowledge of the transactions in which they have 
played a part." 

If we may judge by the number of publications of its own 
Journal that made their appearance, although the power of 
the Continental Congress dwindled as years wore on to but 
a shadow of its earlier substance, the interest in its doings 
never ceased. It isnot to be wondered at that the members 
themselves characterized their own labors with an exagger- 
ated importance. But it is hardly possible that they would 
have published what were large editions of the Journal for 
those days unless they were supported by a popular desire 
to know what was taking place within Congressional walls. 
And the demand for them ceased not, even after the old 
Congress went out of existence. It then became the cus- 
tom to supply incoming members of Congress with com- 
plete sets of the Journals, not only of the Congress under 
the Constitution but of the entire Congress. By the begin- 
ning of 1798 the supply became exhausted and, as Mr. 
Sitgreaves put it, “they had become so scarce that gentle- 
men elected to serve in Congress, and who were entitled to 
them, were not able to obtain them.”* As these volumes 
contained many ordinances and resolves which were then 
the laws of the land, he proposed a resolution appointing a 
committee to report on the expediency of reprinting such 
volumes of the Journals of the old Congress as were then out 
of print. The resolution was agreed to, but the matter 
slumbered until the following June, when the scene is trans- 
ferred tothe Senate. There Mr. Bingham, of Pennsylvania, 
presents a memorial of Chief-Justice Thomas McKean and 
others, members of the bench and bar, praying for the 


1 Papers of the Continental Congress, No. 23, pp. 311-312, 315-816. 
* Annals of Congress. Fifth Congress, Vol. I. p. 846, 
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printing of the Journal.’ After the usual commitment,’ 
on July 14 a resolution was agreed to authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Senate and the clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to subscribe for four hundred copies of the 
Journal of Congress, which it is learned is to be published 
by Richard Folwell.* On the same day the resolution was 
sent to the House, but consideration of it was postponed 
till the succeeding session.‘ Rutledge called the matter up 
at the beginning of the third session of that Congress,’ 
stating, among other things, that several printers had made 
proposals for printing the Journals, but were unwilling to 
undertake the work without Congressional subvention. He 
thereupon offered a resolution much like that mentioned 
above, but giving authority to subscribe for blank copies of 
the Journals on such terms as might be found suitable. 

More than a month later® the committee to whom the 
resolution was referred reported that the reprinting of the 
Journals was highly desirable, and as Folwell had opened 
subscriptions in Philadelphia for the work, they recom- 
mended, as had the Senate, that four hundred copies of 
his edition be subscribed for. This was made into an 
act of Congress by the agreement of the Senate and by 
Presidential approval, received March 2, 1799,’ and the 
well-known Folwell edition which appeared at Philadelphia 
in 1800-1801 was the result.® 


1 June 20, 1798. Annals of Congress. Fifth Congress, Vol. I. pp. 
584-585. 

* Tbid., pp. 607, 611. 

8 Tbid., p. 618. 

* Annals of Congress, Fifth Congress, Vol. II. pp. 2180-2181. 

5Ibid. Third Session, Fifth Congress, Vol. III. pp. 2564-2565, Jan- 
uary 17, 1799. 

* February 26, 1799. The committee were Rutledge, Nichols, and 
D. Fowler. Loc. cit., p. 2572. 

T Annals of Congress. Fifth Congress, Third Session, Vol. III. pp. 
8045, 8970. Also Ibid., Vol. II. pp. 2, 289-240. 

§ Journals | of | Congress: | Containing Their | Proceedings | From 
September 5, 1774, To January 1, 1776. | Published by Authority. | 
Volume I. | From Folwell’s Press. | Philadelphia. | 1800. 8vo. Author- 
ization, p. (1), pp. (8)-289; index, pp. (12). 
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For twenty years nothing more in the way of publication 
was done, and then, as if to mark the half-century of the 
government, and mainly through the influence of Jared 
Sparks and to some extent of Peter Force, a wave of desire 
for placing before the world the doings of the founders of 
our government swept over the country. In consequence 
many volumes of valuable contributions to American his- 
tory; and consisting for the greater part of what we would 
call documents, now first began to appear. 


* ** | From January 1, 1776, To December 31, 1776. | * * * | Volume 
II. |***. 8vo. pp. (1), (3)-480; index, pp. (22). 

***| From January 1, 1777, To January 1, 1778. | * * * | Volume 
Ill. |***. 8vo. pp. (1), (3)-468; index, pp. (16). 

***| From January 1, 1778, To January 1, 1779. | * * * | Volume 
Iv.|* * *.| 8vo. pp. (1), (5)-587; index, pp. (42). 

***! From January 1, 1779, To January 1, 1780. | ** * | Volume 
V.| ***. 8vo. pp. (1), (8)-849; index, pp. (34). 

***| From January 1, 1780, To January 1, 1781. | * * * | Volume 
VI.| ***, 8vo. pp. (1), (8)-176; index, pp. (22). 

***| From January 1, 1781, To November 2, 1782. | * * * | Volume 
VII. |***. 8vo. pp. (8), (5)-896; index, pp. (36). 

* * * | From November 2, 1782, To November 1, 1783. | * * * | Volume 
VIII. | ***. 8vo. pp. (8), (5)-837; index, pp. (16). 

***! From November 3, 1783, To June 3, 1784.|***| Volume 
IX. |***. 8vo, pp. (3), (5)-227; index, pp. (5). 

This is followed by (half-title): Journal | of the | Committee of the 
States | Containing the Proceedings from the first Friday in June, 1784, 
to the second Friday in August, 1784. pp. 29. 

***| From November 1, 1784, To November 4, 1785. | * * * | Vol- 
ume X, | ** *| 1801. 8vo. pp. (8), (5)-256; index, pp. (14). 

***| From November 4, 1785, To November 3, 1786. | * * * | Vol- 
ume XI. | * * * | 1801. 8vo. pp. (3). (5)-193; index, pp. (10). 

* * * | From November 6, 1786, To November 5, 1787. | * * * | Volume 
XII. | ** *| 1801. 8vo. pp. (8), (5)-145; appendix, pp. (147)-169; 
index, pp. (5). The appendix is entitled: “Powers to the Board of 
Treasury to Contract for the Sale of | the Western Territory.” 

* * * | From November 5, 1787, To November 3, 1788. | * * * | Volume 
XIII. | ** * | 1801. 8vo. pp. (8), (5)-127; appendix, pp. (129)-189, 
189-192, 198; index, pp. (5). The first appendix contains matter re- 
lating to the Constitutional Convention, the second a contract for a Dutch 
loan, and the third the votes and proceedings from November 3, 1788, to 
March 2, 1789. 
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Preceding all these, however, was the resolution of March 
27, 1818, which provided for printing, under the direction 
of the President of the United States, the Journal of the 
Constitutional Convention, with its acts and proceedings, 
and the Secret Journal and the foreign correspondence 
of the United States down to the date of the ratification 
of the peace of 1788. This was followed by the passage 
of the resolution of April 21, 1820, which provided for the 
publication, under the direction of the President of the 
United States, of the Secret Journal, “ together with all the 
papers and documents connected with that Journal, and all 
other Papers and Documents, heretofore considered confi- 
dential, of the Old Congress,” beginning with the year 
1783 to the formation of the present government. Under 
the provisions of these two Resolutions appeared the two 
series of diplomatic correspondence, the first under Sparks’s 
supervision in 1829-30, and the Secret Journal of the old 
Congress, published by Thomas Wait, of Boston, in four 
volumes, in 1820-21." 

Congress has lent its encouragement to but one other 
publication of the Journal of Congress. As a private 
enterprise, Messrs. Way and Gideon, of Washington, in 
1828, brought out a four-volume edition of the Journal. 
Failing to receive the public support anticipated, they ap- 


1 Secret Journals | of | The Acts and Proceedings | of | Congress, | 
From the First Meeting thereof to the Dissolution | of the Confedera- 
tion, by the Adoption | of the Constitution of the | United States. | 
Published under the direction of the President of the United States, 
conformably to | Resolution of Congress of March 27, 1818, and April 
21, 1820. | Vol. I. | Boston: | Printed and Published by Thomas B. 
Wait. | 1821. Bastard title: Secret Journals | of the | Congress of the 
Confederation. | Domestick Affairs. | History of the Confederation. 8vo. 
Authorization, pp. (v)-vi; advertisement pp. (vii)-viii, pp. (9)-279, 
(283)-464. Pages (283)-464 contain the History of the Confederation. 
The half-title on p. (288) is: History | of | The Confederation. 

*** | Vol. II. | * ** | Bastard title: Secret Journals | of the | Con- 
gress of the Confederation. | Foreign Affairs. "i pp. (4), (5)-474. Half- 
title: “Supplement,” pp. (475)-587. 

[Tbid.] Vol. III. | 1821. pp. (6), (7)-614. 

[Ibid.] Vol. IV. pp. (4), (5)-454. 
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pealed to Congress to come to their assistance. The matter 
came up in the Senate in February, 1825,’ when a motion 
to purchase six hundred and thirty copies of Way and 
Gideon’s edition was negatived by a substantial majority, 
and I have not been able to find that it was ever again 
given consideration by that branch of the government. In 
the House they had a better fortune, for on the 24th of 
the same month? a resolution was passed authorizing the 
purchase of three hundred copies for the use of the House, 
“‘ Provided the price shall not exceed $2.25 per volume full 
bound and lettered.” ° 


1 February 18, 1825, Congressional Debates, I. 624. 

? Thid., 681. 

§ Journals | of | The American Congress: | From 1774-1788. | In Four 
Volumes. | Volume I: | From September 5, 1774, to December 31, 1776, 
inclusive. | Washington: | Printed and Published by Way and Gideon. 

| 1828. 8vo, pp. 588; index, pp. xxviii. 

[Ibid.] Volume II: | From January 1, 1777, to July 31, 1778, inclu- 
sive, | * * * | 8vo, pp. 689; index, pp. xxxviii. 

[Ibid.] Volume III: | From August 1, 1778, to March 30, 1782, inclu- 
sive. | * * * | 8vo, pp. 740; index, pp. lviii. 

[Ibid.] Volume IV: | From April 1, 1782, to November 1, 1788, in- 
clusive. | Also the Journal of the Committee of the States, From the 
1st Friday in June, to the 1st Friday in August, 1784, | With An Ap- 
pendix. | * * * | 8vo, pp. 880; appendix, pp. 62, containing: “ Journal 
of the Committee of the States,” pp. 16; “ Appendix. | Powers to the 
Board of Treasury to Contract for the Sale of | the Western Territory,” 
pp. (17)-19; “Contracts for Monies Borrowed in Europe,” pp. 19-28; 
Resolves of Congress, etc., relating to Constitutional Convention, etc., 
pp. 28-61; Contract for the Dutch loan, pp. 61-62; Journal of Con- 
gress, November 1, 1788, to March 2, 1789, p. (63) ; index, pp. lxvii. 


(To be continued.) 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE LETTER-BOOKS OF LIEU- 
TENANT ENOS REEVES, OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
LINE. 


CONTRIBUTED BY JOHN B. REEVES, CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA. 
(Continued from page 256.) 
[Letrer 226.] 


“On the morning of the 7“ I moved on alone for this 
place; the road was good, the horse went tolerable, and I 
was in a good frame of mind. I had nothing to do, but 
reflect and meditate on past adventures. In my mind I re- 
turned to thee my friend, and passed thro’ all our different 
amusements. I paid a visit to the lass with the Golden 
Hair in Jersey and took an agreeable round among all my 
acquaintance there; and could not but regret the happy 
moments past; which in all probability was never to return 
in the same place. Newark, Elizabethtown, Connecticut 
Farms—was reviewed over. The Doctor’s agreeable family 
there, and the only hope of it—my pretty Little Polly Cook 
Holstead, the happy child of two happy parents. To 
Shrewesbury among that agreeable circle, and there with 
my good old friend. Let me never forget the name of Tole, 
who out of pure friendship and regard offer’d to be my 
treasurer, banker, proprietor and all, if I should be so un- 
fortunate as to fall into the hands of a cruel and merciless 
enemy—* Go my friend” said he, “ call upon M* Walton in 
New York for what money you may want.” A tear of 
gratitude started in my eye, ’twas followed by one of friend- 
ship from each of theirs, from a consciousness of doing 
good. Happy! happy people! that from a desire to befriend 
a stranger can enjoy so much of supreme felicity. Sure the 
satisfaction of doing good, even in this World, richly re- 
pays a heart of true sensibility. May the God of good 
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shower down his blessings upon thee, and thy seed forever 
and ever! He that puts his trust in him shall not be de- 
ceived! And as it is obvious that I have been a child of 
thy peculiar care, from my cradle to this time, raising up 
friends for me in the midst of strangers; and truly veri- 
fying thy word, that thou wilt be a father to the fatherless, 
and a friend to those in distress. Oh! Grant mea heart to 
be truly sensible of the innumerable Blessings received at 
thy all Bountifull hand; ’tis all the tribute an insolvent 
Debtor can pay. Amen! 

“‘T then was carried to Reading and ranging thro’ the dif- 
ferent habitations of my well known acquaintances, I was 
transported in the full force of imagination, to thee, thou 
Metropolis of America, fair seat of Commerce, where the 
collected Wisdom of the American States sits in important 
deliberation, for the security and honour thereof. Fair 
City! transported to Friendship and Love, happy hour! 
After the tribute due to the first, with what eager heart did 
I hurry from place to place till I found my Dear. The 
quick motion of my pulse at this instant, the palpitations at 
heart; the agreeable thrill thro’ all my veins, from the bare 
recollections of the fancey’d scene, can witness the happi- 
ness I felt. What unspeakable satisfaction I felt, to see a 
tear of joy start in the eye, and when I had the fair, lovely 
maid folded in my arms, and held to me all that was dear! 
With her head reclined on my shoulder, I felt her little 
heart, like a bird fluttering in its cage; as if it wanted to 
beat itself to death, and lisping out with a faultering accent, 
Oh! My dear, dear E®™! are you once more returned! 
and held me fast. There isa pleasure in the bare repetition, 
that is almost painfull. Happy morning ride!—a most 
agreeable sixteen Miles! that too soon passed away. De- 
lightfull frame of mind! that makes retirement agreeable, 
and is an over balance for the want of company. Would to 
Heaven I could always command thee! When I arrived 
at Colonel Long’s, where I put up, about a mile from Hali- 
fax, several ladies residing in the town were out on a visit, 
with whom I spent the afternoon and drank tea. The gen- 
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tlemen had walk’d to Town. I found them very agreeable 
company. 
“ Hapirax, N. C. 
“ Jany 7 1782.” 


[Lerrer 227.] 


‘“‘In the evening of the sixth Co' Long arrived, who is an 
agreeable gentleman, about the age of 45, of a fine consti- 
tution and of good countenance. By him I was introduced 
to Co' Ashe, who commanded one of the regular regi- 
ments of this State to the northward, with him I soon 
made an acquaintance, and with him I breakfasted on the 
morning of the 7" Inst. He has a very agreeable, cheerfull 
young lady for his wife. After breakfast we walk’d to 
the town, which is near half a mile from his house, and re- 
turned to dinner. The town is pleasantly situated on the 
banks of the Roanoke River; it has one main and some 
cross streets, and contains about twenty-five dwelling-houses. 
When the ports were open, it was a good place of Trade; it 
has at present three stores, but they sell extravagantly dear. 
Such linens as formerly sold for three shillings, is now sold 
here for two dollars and a half, hard money per y*, Salt 
three dollars per bushel, and other things in proportion. I 
supped and spent the evening with Col. Ashe and his lady, 
at cards and backgammon, and staid all night. Breakfasted 
at Colonel Long’s on the eighth, and set off on my return 
about 11 o’clock. 

“‘T was treated very genteely at Col. Long’s, and had an 
invitation if I should return. The inhabitants of the town 
and neighbourhood seem to be a free, sociable, genteel set of 
people, the ladies of the place dress very gay, and are re- 
mark’d for their sociability. I arrived at Colonel Alston’s 
to dinner, and put up for the day. This is a very agreeable 
family; he is a man of few words but exceeding kind; his 
lady who has been almost a beauty, is handsome yet; has 
five children, two of the number twins, and so exact a re- 
semblance they bear to each other, that for my life I could 
not tell them apart, tho’ this was the second night I lodged 
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in the family. But what most surprised me, was to see their 
father, once or twice mistaken. 

“On the morning of the 9, Iset out for a forty-five miles 
ride; I however got lost before I got into the main road. I 
took the first path that I supposed led the right way and 
found myself wound up in such a labyrinth, that I was 
much afraid I should not be able to extricate myself out of 
it. In the midst of a thicket I came to a little genteel 
house belonging to a Scotchman, who came out to meet 
me; almost insisted on my stopping to take some Brandy 
and breakfast with him. He had a genteel address, and 
looked as if he deserved a better Tenement. He wanted to 
send a servant to show me the way, but when I refused, he 
repeated his directions several times, walked with mea con- 
siderable distance and seemed to express so much anxiety 
for fear I should miss my way, that I found myself greatly 
attached to him. Here is a specimen of that virtue which 
costs a man very little and yet is all; or as some authors 
define it—That which makes a man happy in himself and 
agreeable to others. I mean true Politeness. How much 
unlike the man who is forever at variance with himself, and 
quarreling with everything that comes near him; he would 
have sat in his house ’till I called and then scarcely deign 
me an answer. His deportment told me at first sight what 
he was, God has wisely order’d, that every man’s counte- 
nance should be as a window, through which you may look 
into his very soul. I soon after came into the main road at 
an Ordinary, which looked so much worse than the one I 
have lately given you a description of, that I durst not ven- 
ture in. About three in the afternoon I came to the one 
before mention’d (to get my horse fed), the only two be- 
tween Halifax and this place fifty-six miles. What with 
the delay I met with in having it done, and the time I spent 
in looking over some Philadelphia newspapers, I had not 
daylight enough to bring me here, and took up my abode at 
a Major Bullock’s, who I had seen before, and was treated 
very kindly. I arrived about noon on the tenth, and found 
the Doctor so uneasy about my stay, that in another day I 
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should have had an express sent to find out what was the 
cause. My business to Halifax was to get necessaries for 
the sick, in which I was entirely disappointed, as the Comis- 
sary General was absent. The Doctor was somewhat more 
fortunate at home, for he came this way, he got an order for 
a small quantity of sugar and a few gallons of Rum. I 
however, was not displeased with my ride as I had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the country. 
“ WILLIAMSBOROUGH N, OC. 
“ Jan’ 11 1782.” 
[Letrer 228.] 


‘“‘ A few days ago I received an invitation to dinner, from 
Col. Williams, who is Justice of the Peace, Chief Judge of 
the Court; and Proprietor of this town, from whom it takes 
its name. He is about 50, has a good constitution, great 
flow of spirits and can drink and swear with any man of 
thirty. He served some time asa Member of Congress, 
and is here in high repute. We had a genteel dinner, and 
spent the afternoon cheerfully ; toward the evening it began 
to snow and hail severely, which caused me to remain all 
night. After dark Lieut. Governor Martin, of this State, 
arrived, with whom I supped and spent the evening. He at 
present bears the weight of government, and has done so 
since the unfortunate Governor Burke was made prisoner 
by a party of Tories and carried to the enemy, who at that 
time was in possession of Wilmington. He was taken in 
the heart of the State and convey’d thro’ bye ways to the 
enemy. Indeed the situation and quantity of woods, and 
the cultivated land in this country, would make it practical 
for a small party to travel to the farthest extremity of the 
State and return in safety. 

“T found the Governor to be free and easy of Address 
and exceeding good company. After Breakfast the next 
morning, I returned home. But the snow had retired 
before me—the Sun here has such power, that if it shines, 
the snow is gone immediately. 


““ WILLIAMSBOROUGH N. OC. 
* Jan® 15” 82,” 
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[Lerrer 230."] 


“Not long since I was introduced to Mr. William King, 
who I found to be much of the gentleman; from him I 
received an invitation to accompany him down to Ports- 
mouth and Norfolk in Virginia. I promised myself a great 
deal of pleasure from the journey and thence was deter- 
mined to go. Accordingly, after making preparations, I 
set off on the morning of the 31" ult’. I had not got far 
before it began to snow. I arrived at M™ J about 10 
o’clock, but the company that was to go with me to Bruns- 
wick, gave it up (M* Geo King and Lady), as the day proved 
so bad, and M™ K—g was very unwell. I had a previous 
invitation to an Entertainment at Colonel Eaton’s, and to 
Lose no time set out immediately for that place. I had 
eight miles to ride in the snow and arrived there just be- 
fore Dinner. The company was collected before I arrived ; 
among them was a number of gentlemen of my acquaint- 
ance, and by them I was introduced to the remainder of 
any note. The company consisted of about twenty ladies 
of the first Rank, and about three gentlemen; had it not 
have been for the snow-storm there would have been as 
many more. We had an elegant dinner, of such things as 
the country here affords, but no great rarities. 

“In the evening the Ball was opened by a Minuet with 
each lady in the room; which is the custom here; that done 
we stood up for Country Dances; from that to Reels, and 
then to Jiggs. In the Minuet the Ladies here excell; Coun- 
try Dances they don’t understand well; Reels they Dance 
well enough, but Jiggs is their favorites. *Tis customary 
for the gentlemen after the Jigg to Kiss their Partners, and 
nothing but that could have induced me to dance the 
Jiggs; for you know I’m not fond of them. We continued 
dancing ’till about 4 o’clock in the morning, when the 
Ladies retired and the gentlemen set in for drinking and 
mischief, making a noise that kept the whole house awake, 
pulling those out of bed who attempted to sleep. Toward 





1 Letter 229 is omitted, as it contains nothing of interest. 
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day we set in for Cards, and play’d till breakfast time. We 
by degrees had the whole company at the same sport—and 
Lambs-skin, at another table. During the night it snow’d, 
hail’d, rain’d, and froze, all at once. We had the Ladies 
out on the ice sliding, falling and playing, as it is a thing 
very unusual in this part of the world, to have such a sleet. 
There remained none of the company now but the particular 
acquaintances of the family; we set in for Dancing again 
and dane’d ’till dinner-time, and after dinner till ten o’clock 
at night, and had much more satisfaction than the day 
before as now we had plenty of room which before we 
wanted. And the Ladies being better acquainted, was 
much more sociable, and less on the reserve. On the third 
morning of the frolic we again began with drinking and 
cards, which always hold till breakfast; after which we 
again danced several Country Dances, and a great number 
of Reels and Jiggs, Minuets etc., and about twelve o’clock 
began to prepare to depart. About two, the most of the 
company set off. I rode in company with Co! Barton, and 
waited on Miss Henderson to Co' Williamson’s, where we 
dined, spent the evening and stay’d all night, and break- 
fasted on the morning of the 3™ Instant. 


“ WBURROUGH N, C. 
“ Feb? 5" 1782.” 


[Letter 231.] 


‘The Late snow and sleet here was very heavy, it laid on 
the trees, and broke down large limbs with its weight, and 
young Pines as thick as a man’s thigh, were bent to the 
ground: and during the storm, (which was five days) it 
was exceeding cold. Tho’ it was five or six inches deep, 
the Sun carried it off in two days... . 

“‘ But my intended journey to Nanceymound, in Virginia, 
Iam Obliged entirely to lay aside on account of my men’s 
want of provisions. I sent some men for ten Bullocks at 
my departure, belonging to the public, but they had all 
died some time before, except two that got a distemper, 
through the neglect of the keepers. 
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“On this provision I relied to save them till my return, 
and I’m like to want, as there is no supply laid in, nor 
money in the hand of the Commissioners to purchase. ’Tis 
his place to Impress when occasion requires, but not with- 
out a special order from the Executive authority, which is 
not to be had in time, as the Seat of Government is at a 
great distance. Matters thus stated, I suppose I shall have 
to perform the disagreeable task myself. I see no alterna- 
tive. A disagreeable task indeed! but does it reflect on 
me? My men cannot, nor shall not starve in a plentifull 
Country. No, the reflection will fall where it ought, on the 
mismanagement and broken Policy of the State. But in 
the meantime Individuals must suffer. It distresses me 
very much. 


“ Feb’ 5” 1782 
“ W“BURROUGH.” 


[Letrer 282.] 


“On the morning of the sixth instant I set out for Har- 
risburg, with an intention either to persuade Voss to im- 
press the necessaries for me, or endeavour to quarrel him 
into the measure. I thought if I could obtain my object in 
view, I should be a great gainer, as it would be paying a 
number of quarrels with one. 

‘* As I pass’d Mr" I. Taylor’s in the town, I saw a large 
retinue, a number of servants, horses, and Dragoons—I had 
just gone through the persuasive part of the story, without 
effect :—and was drawing a plan of attack, in the quarrel- 
ing part of my embassy, as a Dragoon arrived with the 
Governor’s Compliments, and an invitation to dine with 
him immediately—which immediately ended the dispute, 
as the remedy was at hand. On my arrival I was intro- 
duced to the Governor, and all the company severally, by 
a gentleman in Military Dress, who ended with,—and I am 
Lieut. Colonel Jack Stewart, of the Maryland Line. I then 
discover’d who I was and the matter was settled. 

“The company consisted of the Governor, Co! Stewart, 
Gener’ Parsons (of the Militia of this State) Colo' Taylor, 
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Comd' of this County of Granville, two Members of As- 
sembly, and two private gentlemen. The above is Gov- 
ernor Burke mentioned in Letter 228,—who has lately 
made his escape from the enemy, and has taken the reins 
of Government. He is of middle stature, thin visage, much 
marked with the smallpox and has lost his right eye; he is 
an Irishman born, by profession a Lawyer, is quick of 
apprehension, great presence of mind, and a great speaker. 
I immediately represented my situation and how I was 
treated by these understrappers of the Government. He 
sent for Voss, gave him a reprimand, and a private Order 
to supply me with the quantity of Provisions I ask’d for. 

**L* Co! Stewart is one of the greatest oddities in Nature, 
he is six foot high, well made, and a fine presence for an 
Officer. It would be endless to recount the many extraor- 
dinary stories that are told of him. I'll just mention one 
or two in order to give you an idea of his Character. 

“ At the taking of Stoney Point he commanded one of 
the advance Guards; in crossing the Marsh his boot was 
filled with mud and water, he kicked it off and marched on 
with only one on. When he got in to the works he came 
to some pieces of Artillery and ask’d who commanded this 
artillery, ‘I do,’ said a British officer. ‘No by G—d,I do,’ 
says he, and stab’d him on the spot. 

“At a time when he was challenged to fight a Duel 
and of course might chuse his weapons, he enter’d the 
appointed field, with his knapsack on his back, with three 
days provisions, a Musquet and Bayonet, with 60 rounds of 
ammunition, and as soon as he came within sight of his 
antagonist, he began to fire and advance, and so continued, 
and his opponent was obliged to leave him the field. We 
dined and set off for Williamsborough just before sundown, 
I did not intend to return the same night, but as I had more 
business with the Governor, I rode with him and made one 
of his Suite for the evening. 

“ On the morning of the 7" I got an Order from him for 
a sufficient quantity of Leather to supply my men, who 
were in want of shoes. 
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“One of the Burgesses was very pressing with me to 
accompany him home to Edenton, on a party of pleasure, 
but my business would not permit. 

““The Leather not being ready I was delay’d some time 
before I got my man at work, and lucky it was for me, 
indeed, that I hada shoemaker in my party, or we might 
have went without them. I wrote to Camp a few days ago 
by a Doctor Vaughn—who stop’d here on his way thither. 


‘ WILLIAMSBOROUGH N, C. 
“Feb 18" 1782.” 


[Lerrer 233.] 


“‘T have been keeping it up for these five Days without 
intermission ; for three at home in Comp’ with a Cap’ Peace, 
father-in-law of the Doctor, who is a fine healthy fellow 
and scorns to be behind hand with the best of us. And 
two at Co' Burton’s, but these in a more moderate way, as 
there were Ladies in the case—Miss Henderson and a Miss 
Ridley. We likewise had the company of a Cap* Erskine, 
of Co' White’s Cavalry, now on his way to join Gen! 
Greene’s Army, before Charleston. By him I wrote to 
Camp. 

“TI wish I could take myself there, for I’m about tired 
of this place. 

“ WILLG* N. O. 

“Feb 25 82.” 
[LerrerR 234.] 


“In this Country the tenth day of this month is the day 
appointed by Law for the Election of the Senate and Com- 
mons of the State. This Legislature is composed of two 
bodies, a House of Commons and a Senate, and the Execu- 
tive of a Governor and Council, who are chosen by the 
Assembly, either of the members in or out of the House, as 
shall be thought most requisite for the good of the Public. 

“Doctor King is about to set up as a Candidate for the 
Senate, at the ensuing Election. For to make interest for 
that purpose, I took a ride with him among his friends in 
the upper part of the County, on the first Instant. We was 
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at what is call’d a Petty Muster, where the whole was in 
his favour. The Militia here is under no kind of order, 
they may appear or let it alone, as they think Proper, 
without any danger of fines or any other Penalty. 

“We spent two or three days with Co' Dickinson, who 
is a manof great property. He is a Sportsman, and 
entertains all kinds of Company: he is without,a child in 
the World, yet is so craveing that he keeps a Tavern in 
his own house. The first thing I saw on my entrance 
was a Free Mulatto and a White man seated on the hearth, 
foot to foot, playing all fours by firelight, at a Dollar a 
game. We as guests retired into one of the rooms and 
Laid siege to his Brandy. 

“On the 2nd, in the morning, there fell a severe snow; 
on the 4" I returned home, and intended to go to Halifax : 
the water courses proved so high, that I was obliged to 
wait another opportunity. 

“On the 11" we went to the Election; the weather proved 
bad and but few people appeared. We retired to Major 
Potter’s, where the Doctor, Col. Hawkins and Col. Gill, 
two of the candidates spent the evening. On the 12%, 
there was a large concourse of people: when this Co! Gill 
was Elected for the Senate and Gen. Parsons and Ool. 
Hawkins for the Commons. The Doctor was thrown out 
by about 20 votes, by reason of Tar River being past ford- 
ing from the freshets, and his interest lay chiefly on that 
side. 

“We again spent the evening at the same place, with 
several strangers and Co' Hawkins, who I found to be a 
sensible, clever fellow and much of the Gentleman. 


“WoseH N.C. 
“March 18" 1782.” 


[Letrer 235.] 


“On the morning of the 14" instant I set off for Halifax 
once more, and rode on by myself; I arrived at Co' Willis 
Alston’s just in the evening where I was genteely enter- 
tained and proceeded on to Halifax on the 15". I put up 
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at Co' Long’s, where I was very politely received; and 
entertained with their accustomed or more than ordinary 
Civility. In the town I met with a number of the officers 
of the North Carolina Line, with whom I was formerly 
acquainted, who were very happy to see me and seem’d to 
take a particular pleasure in introducing me to the principal 
families of the place. 

“T met with several of the Ladies with whom I made an 
acquaintance, the last time I was in the Town, and was 
exceeding genteely entertained. Drank tea with Miss 
Dudley, dined and breakfasted at Co' Long’s. Dined the 
next day with some of the officers, drank Coffee at Mr. 
Kidd’s, sup’d and spent the evening with Co' Ashe, in 
company of several young Ladies. I found the place the 
most agreeable of any that I have been in in this State, and 
I believe had I have had the same acquaintance before that 
I should have spent the most of my spare time here. I 
likewise met here Lt. Blewer, of the 4 Penna. Regt. and 
an officer of the Maryland Line, with a party on their way 
to the Southern Army. They intended to go the Lower 
Road, but upon a representation of the difficulties they 
would meet with on the account of the scarcity of pro- 
visions that way, changed their purpose and have promis’d 
to join me at Hillsborough. My men not being properly 
armed I apply’d to Governor Burke for arms, who denied 
me, giving as a reason that the arms belonged to the State, 
therefore he could not give them to Continental Troops, 
rather letting me and my men run the chance of being 
captured by some inconsiderable party, than part with a 
few stand. 

“You must know that a Certain Mr. Fanning, an active 
Tory Chief in the Southern part of this State, has been 
doing considerable mischief, and the most of my men being 
in a bad state of health when left behind, had given up 
their arms that at present I can muster but ten stand to 
thirty-three men. However, if the aforesaid gentlemen 
don’t again change their mind, we shall be sufficiently 
strong. I wanted some clothing for my men who are about 
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naked, and some Camp-Kettels, but was disappointed in 
all, 

“On the 18" I returned to Alston’s, where I spent the 
evening. On the morning of the 19", I set off for this place. 
I came by the small house in the road, mentioned in Letter 
227, which turned out to be the nearest way I could take. 
He again pressed me to dismount and take breakfast and 
a glass of Brandy, and was so much prepossessed in his 
favour, that I could not refuse. The gentleman is called 
Colonel Palmer, a most amiable character. I was however, 
mistaken in his Country, which was very easy, he is an 
Englishman, educated in Scotland. Every thing in his 
house appeared genteel; the furniture rich. I breakfasted 
and spent an hour very agreeably. I found him to be a 
man of education, and who was almost a universal traveler ; 
and knew the World and had read mankind well. He was 
easy in address and had a great flow of spirits; he has an 
agreeable wife and a fine son about ten years old. He lives 
here retired and has improved the place much. 

“T arrived at Doctor King’s just after dark, and found 
that agreeable family well,—with the addition of the com- 
pany of Capt Pearce. 


‘ WILLIAMSBOROUGH N. C, 
** March 20" 1782.” 


[LETTER 236.] 


“T took a walk to the town in order to recreate myself, 
and when I drew near I heard a man crying out ‘ one hun- 
dred pounds! who bids any more?’ I drew near the circle, 
there stood a mulatto slave for sale; he was about forty 
years of age, of a good presence, but his countenance fallen. 
One hundred and five pounds, God help thee thought I! 
‘Are you strong,’ says one—he looked down at his legs 
and thighs—he seemed to have been half starved. His lip 
quivered; my heart sympathized with him. ‘One hundred 
and ten pounds! What, no body give any more for this slave 
who may live these twenty years.’ God knows, he looked 
much more likely to die in five. *Twas not sufficient to sell 
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him like a brute; he was jeered and insulted in his distress. 
He seemed to have a feeling for his own situation, the tears 
ran trickling down his cheeks ’till his rags in front was quite 
wet. The most of the slaves in this part of the World 
seem to be clothed in rags, if you can call it clothing. They 
have but one suit a year given them;—I mean those that 
are the best clad,—some have not that. It is a shirt-jacket 
and breeches made out of coarse cotton, Ill spun, badly 
wove, and worse made. It commonly lasts about a month. 
Heavens! is this Liberty ?—is this the Land of Liberty, I’ve 
been fighting for these six years? Tis but the name. 
Where so many thousands are held in perpetual slavery 
and what is worse no measures taken to alter it—The 
slaves are kept in total ignorance, they hardly know there 
is a God, a great sin in a country so enlightened as ours. 
But I am of the opinion that it would be somewhat difficult 
to alter it at present. 

‘‘T am now in readiness to move; and expect to march in 
a day or two after a stay of three months and as many 
weeks. My next packet I expect will be on the road or 
perhaps not till I arrive at the Southern Army. 


‘‘ WILLIAMSBOROUGH N. C. 
* March 21" 1782.” 


[LETTER 237.] 


“‘T am once more on my march and should be exceeding 
happy if I had company. I left Williamsborough and all 
my friends there on the 22nd instant, and arrived at Major 
Potter’s. On the morning of the 23™ bid adieu to that kind 
family and proceeded to Hillsborough; had some difficulty 
in getting five days provisions. I myself crossed Tar River 
and lodged with an honest, plain old gentleman, of the 
name of Gauze who had three or four awkward daughters. 
I rode with two of them as far as their church on the morn- 
ing of the 24th, and arrived at Col. Stephen Moore’s in the 
afternoon. I was highly diverted with their coarse sim- 
plicity. Col. Moore is a plain man, but one who knows the 
World, and is a man of business, he is D. Q' M' to the State 
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of North Carolina. His house is beautifully situated on a 
hill, which commands a view of the whole Country round. 
On the morning of the 25th, I was surprised to find it was 
snowing very hard, which continued all the day and caused 
me to halt. The peach-trees were in full blossom, and cov- 
ered with snow, you could see a blush of red through it, 
which to me was a lively resemblance of beauty in distress, 
and in distress they truly were, for a like accident happened 
them about a week before I marched and killed the most of 
them. It is a mere accident in this Country to have a good 
fruit year, on account of the changeable weather, which is 
some days like Summer, and the next perhaps as cold as 
Winter—a very hard frost followed in the evening. 

“On the 26% we marched on, crossed Flat River and 
Little River, at fording places, and took Hillsborough in my 
way, according to promise with expectation of meeting with 
Lieut. Blewer and company according to appointment made 
at Halifax. This being a day after the time, I began to con- 
clude they had again changed their mind, which had before 
veered like a weather-cock with every wind. It would not 
have troubled me in the least had they not deceived me with 
regard to my arms and ammunition. I spent the evening 
with Co' Few, a member of Congress from Georgia, and 
several North Carolina officers, and gentlemen of the town. 
I retired to bed soon, as I had been very unwell for several 
days and still continued. 

“ Hillsborough takes its name from its situation, being sur- 
rounded with hills on all sides. It is built on the declivity 
of a hill and contains about 40 houses, some of which are 
tolerable genteel; there is a good Church and a small 
Market house, which is stockaded at present and a guard 
kept in it, to secure the town against one Fanning, an out- 
law, horsethief, murderer, and a British Colonel; ’tis such 
men as these they have employed and commissioned, to 
carry their favorite scheme of reducing this Country; and 
not only employed the Savages, but do encourage our own 
slaves to run away from their Masters, and then arm them 
to cut their throats. I believe no power ever fell upon such 
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low methods to carry on a war and reduce a Country as 
England has since the commencement of this. This fellow 
has a range of forty miles, and the most of the inhabitants 
within it are his friends, (a poor ignorant set); and he was 
himself a servant in this neighborhood, and always a noted 
villian. He can muster upon occasions forty odd men, men 
who have deserved the gallows, (the most of them), and 
have joined him and become desperate, knowing if they are 
taken, they will be hung. Their cruelties exceed anything 
I have heard of, for where they have a pique, they murder 
men and women. A few days ago he came to a place where 
there was a wedding, called a young fellow out, shot him on 
the spot, and endeavoured to make his horse trample on the 
dead body, but the horse being less of the brute than his 
master, could not be prevailed upon to do it. He has the 
advantage of any party that is sent against him, having 
stolen the fastest running horse in the country, which he 
keeps always ready for himself and minions. 


(To be continued.) 
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FORMATION OF WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL ADDRESS 
TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 


[A paper read before the State Society of the Cincinnati of New Jer- 
sey, February 22, 1897, by Rev. George 8. Mott, D.D., First Vice- 
President of the New Jersey Historical Society. ] 


The weary and painful struggle of the Revolutionary con- 
test awakened in the heart of Washington the warmest love 
towards the whole country, and at the close of the war 
arose deep emotions of patriotic solicitude for the continu- 
ance of the gains of victory. These feelings expressed 
themselves in three special addresses or deliverances. 

The first was a circular letter addressed to the Governor 
of each State, on June 8,1783. The immediate subject was 
the difficulties connected with the dissolution of an army of 
unpaid soldiers. But he proceeded to press upon the con- 
sideration of the Governors four points, which he pro- 
nounced “ The pillars of the Nation.” First, an indissolu- 
ble union of the States under one federal head of increased 
energy. Second, a sacred regard to public justice in dis- 
charging the obligations assumed by Congress. Third, 
adoption of a proper peace establishment for the whole 
country. Fourth, the cultivation of a friendly policy among 
the people, which should lead to mutual concessions for the 
general prosperity. This was an admirable preparation for 
the trying ordeal to which he foresaw they would be sub- 
jected. 

The second paper was his Farewell Address to the army, 
when he withdrew from the command thereof, November 2, 
1783. This is a paternal farewell to his comrades in arms, 
full of sympathy, and designed to render them patriotic 
and patient citizens, even as they had been faithful soldiers 
amid the privations of many campaigns. 

The third notable’ address is that which is known as 
“ Washington’s Farewell Address to the American People,” 
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and which was put in print September 19, 1796. The in- 
tention to issue a patriotic appeal as a farewell was formed 
in Washington’s mind towards the last of his first presi- 
dential term; for he desired to retire to private life, and 
the question had been mooted in political circles whether a 
President should serve more than one term. 

In a long communication, dated May 20, 1792, Washing- 
ton unbosomed his mind to Madison upon the subject, who 
was then his trusted friend, one upon whose opinion he 
placed great reliance. He writes, requesting that, “If the 
measure in itself should strike you as proper, or likely to 
produce public good, or private honor, that you would turn 
your thoughts to a Valedictory Address from me to the 
public, expressing in plain and honest terms my leave of 
them as a public man: and I take the liberty at my departure 
from civil life, as I formerly did at my military exit, to in- 
voke a continuance of the blessings of Providence upon it.” 
Washington then proceeds to outline the thoughts he had 
embodied, and propounds several queries. He asked Madi- 
son to “ Consider first, the propriety of such an address. 
Second, the time when it should appear, and the mode. 
Third, several matters which should be contained in it, e.g. 
whether to touch specifically any of the exceptional parts of 
the Constitution.” For the Constitution issued out of con- 
fusion and sectionalism, and the swell of the compromise 
had not yet subsided. This compact did not please the 
strong Colonies and it did not satisfy the weak Colonies. 
The best statesmen regarded it with distrust and anxiety. 
When Washington sent a copy of it to Lafayette, he accom- 
panied it with so timid an endorsement as this: “ It is now 
a child of fortune, to be fostered by some and buffetted by 
others. What will be the general opinion or reception of 
it, is not for me to decide, nor shall I say anything for or 
against it.” John Adams wrote, “ We have made a Con- 
stitution which will keep us from cutting each other’s throats 
for a few years.” But of this same Constitution the most 
eminent statesman of England, Gladstone, has remarked, 
“The American Constitution is the most wonderful work 
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ever struck off, at a given time, by the brain and purpose 
of man.” 

To this communication Madison replied June 20. He 
hopes that Washington “will reconsider all the circum- 
stances and consequences,” and that he will consent to 
“one more sacrifice, severe as it may be, to the desires and 
interests of your country.” And then Madison states that 
he will give, as Washington requested, his opinion on the 
queries propounded. He writes that such an address is 
‘* most desirable.” He advises that the time be delayed as 
long as possible, ‘to the middle of September.” Also that 
the mode of giving it to the public should be “through 
the Newspapers.” He then formulates a draft of a valedic- 
tory address, This draft consists mostly of personal mat- 
ters, in which Washington is made to express himself in a 
manner not justified by the suggestions which had been 
laid down by Washington. He makes Washington dwell 
on the increasing weight of years, as though he might not 
be competent for the duties required. His language consti- 
tutes a covert excuse of the men who were secretly plotting 
against Washington. It must be remembered that .this 
draft was prepared when the controversy between Hamilton 
and Jefferson was approaching the irrecoverable conflict it 
soon assumed, and Madison was veering towards Jefferson. 
He touches upon important matters in hypothetical outlines, 
according as Washington might regard certain subjects from 
this or that stand-point. (For a comparison of Washing- 
ton’s memoranda and the proposed substitutes of Madison, 
see John C. Hamilton’s “‘ History of the Republic,” Vol. VI., 
Chapter CXXXTI.) 

But the state of the country was so critical during the 
summer of 1792 that Washington yielded to the entreaties 
of those eminent and trusted patriots who predicted dire 
disaster if he withdrew from public life, and he consented 
to be nominated again. The infant nation needed the 
father’s fostering care yet longer. 

Four additional years passed away,—years of vexatious 
trial, of perilous complications, and of bitter strife, to such 
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an extent that the survival of the Union was imperilled. 
Indeed, only the commanding authority of Washington, 
his discreet and firm management of public matters, his rare 
forecast, and the unbounded confidence of the people in his 
wisdom and unselfish patriotism, preyented such a catas- 
trophe. But now a condition had been reached when Wash- 
ington believed that he could retire to the sweets of private 
life with safety to his country. So he expressed it, “‘ The 
step was compatible with patriotism and long cherished 
personal desire.”” And the conviction returned with even 
greater strength than before, that a Farewell Address to the 
people would be a proper mode of retiring from office. 

The paper of Madison and his own memoranda had lain 
before Washington during those four eventful years, and 
we may presume that, from time to time, he had noted 
thoughts which might be appropriate for this Farewell 
when he should send it forth. It seems to have been his 
original intention to retain the substance and form of Madi- 
son’s draft, and to make such an addition as events and cir- 
cumstances required, because dangers which lurked on the 
horizon had developed and assumed a perplexing and 
threatening aspect during his second administration. But 
Washington was not clear in his own mind to what extent 
it would be wise to refer to these, and precisely what points 
to introduce or to amplify. 

Again, therefore, he sought a counsellor. Madison was 
alive and very influential, but the relations between them 
were not as confidential as aforetime. Madison was sympa- 
thizing with Jefferson, and Jefferson’s ideas were so in- 
harmonious with those of Washington that he had retired 
from the cabinet. Naturally, therefore, Washington turned 
to the wisest and most generally esteemed statesman of 
the country, Alexander Hamilton. His judgment Wash- 
ington highly regarded, and their relations were intimate. 

About a month before Congress adjourned, which was 
June 1, 1796, Hamilton was visiting in Philadelphia; and 
then Washington, in a conversation with him, disclosed his 
purpose to issue a Farewell Address, and showed Hamilton 
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a draft in its rough state, asking him to “ redress it.” On 
May 10 Hamilton wrote to Washington from New York, 
“When last in Philadelphia, you mentioned to me your 
wish that I would redress a certain paper which you had 
prepared. As it is important that a thing of this kind 
should be done with great care and much at leisure, touched 
and re-touched, I submit a wish, that as soon as you have 
given it the body you mean to have, it may be sent to me.” 
In this correspondence Hamilton always refers to the draft 
as a “ certain paper.” 

Without waiting to give this a “body,” Washington 
transmitted, May 15, to Hamilton, Madison’s draft prepared 
in the summer of 1792, and with it a series of memoranda 
of his own. He stated what he proposed to do, and re- 
quested Hamilton to prepare a paper based on his own sug- 
gestions, with such modifications as he thought desirable. 
In this letter Washington also gave full permission to Ham- 
ilton to “ throw the whole into a different form;” but he is 
anxious it should be known that four years earlier he had 
begun the preparation of a Farewell Address, and that he 
had continued in office against his inclination. “If you 
form one anew, it of course will be predicated upon the 
sentiments contained in the enclosed paper.” The paper 
thus transmitted consisted of three parts. First, an introduc- 
tion, in which Washington states his resolution to retire at 
the close of his first term, and the reason he did not. Sec- 
ond, Madison’s draft quoted in full. Third, hints or heads 
of topics by Washington, which are the same in substance 
as in the paper to the governors. This document had not a 
“body” which Hamilton desired, for it was not written out 
in full; but it contained in substance the sentiments Wash- 
ington desired to place before the American people. It 
will be noted that Washington does not ask Hamilton’s 
opinion respecting the issuance of this address, because 
that was already fixed in Washington’s mind. 

Hamilton discouraged Washington’s idea of incorporating 
Madison’s draft in its explicit form, because the significance 
had largely passed away in the rush of the eventful years, 
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and some of the sentiments, in Hamilton’s opinion, were 
“ most too personal” to Washington. He, therefore, pro- 
posed and sketched two forms, the one on the basis of a 
combination, and the other an original plan. In the first, 
which was an attempt to incorporate part of Madison’s 
paper and Washington’s heads or hints, Hamilton prepared 
an abstract of twenty-three points. The first ten of these 
were derived from Madison’s draft; the remainder were 
points that Washington had made in 1792 in the paper to 
Madison, and the points presented in 1796 in the request to 
Hamilton. This combination was unsatisfactory to Wash- 
ington. It was sent August 10 from New York. In the 
other paper, which was the original draft by Hamilton, and 
which, so far as known, is the only paper preserved by 
Hamilton, he fused in his own mind this abstract of points, 
leaving out some and modifying others. He embodied the 
sentiments of Washington with few exceptions, and in the 
very language of Washington where it could well be em- 
ployed, and at the same time he raised the tone of the 
Address. 

These points are in substance what Hamilton had written 
and advocated for years. But this similarity, and almost 
identity, are not to be construed into proof that Hamilton 
was the author of the Farewell Address in “ body, feature, 
and spirit,” as was the contention by some at the beginning 
of this century, because these two men had been in complete 
harmony on national questions for four years. Washington 
needed not to learn statesmanship from any man. The 
whole people followed him rather than Congress. Such was 
the complaint of Jefferson. The noblest in the land were 
his willing disciples. It is far more probable that Hamil- 
ton’s ideas were formed by his contact with his chief. He 
was built up to the lofty ideas of Washington. This paper 
Washington adopted as his guide. It was sent July 30. 

Washington, in a letter to Hamilton dated June 26, ex- 
presses his regret that he did not publish his valedictory the 
day after the adjournment of Congress, which was June 1. 
He writes that it might have prevented the remark that “I 
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waited to see that the current was against me.” As the 
election was to be in autumn, his opinion was that his de- 
cision not to serve a third term should be made known at 
an early date. He then asked Hamilton’s opinion as to the 
date, and declared that it should not be delayed later than 
the middle of September. To this Hamilton replied, July 5, 
that the question should remain “ undecided till the last 
moment ;” and adds, “ If a storm gathers how can you re- 
treat? This isa most serious question. The proper period 
for your declination will be two months before the meeting 
of the electors. The parties will in the mean time elec- 
tioneer conditionally, that is, if you decline; for a serious 
opposition to you will I think hardly be risked.” This 
opinion of Hamilton so far influenced Washington that he 
postponed issuing the Address later than he intended. 
Hence each of them proceeded more slowly in its forma- 
tion. 

Washington now had before him the paper prepared by 
Madison in 1792, his own views contained in memoranda, 
and the two sketches prepared by Hamilton,—the one in the 
form of a combination, and the other an original paper. 
He now proceeded to prepare his Farewell Address, following 
largely, if not wholly, the original paper of Hamilton. 
This, when finished, was transmitted to Hamilton, August 
25, from Philadelphia, with the request that he should con- 
sult John Jay. Hamilton wrote to Jay that he had “ re- 
ceived a letter from Washington and with it the draft of a 
farewell address” which the President had prepared, and 
‘‘on which he requests our opinion.” Hamilton. asked for 
an interview at Jay’s house, New York City, and a day was 
appointed. 

When they came together, Hamilton remarked that, “after 
examination, it appeared to him that the draft (of the Presi- 
dent) was susceptible of improvement; that he thought the 
best way was to leave that draft untouched and to write a 
new draft, with such amendments, alterations, and correc- 
tions as he thought advisable, and that he had done so. He 
proposed to make it the subject of our council,’ which they 
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did. ‘ We proceeded deliberately to discuss amendments ; 
but they were not of much importance. The President’s 
draft remained as delicacy required, and was not obscured 
by interlineations.” Mr. Jay suggested that, as the “ paper 
was of great consequence, a further critical examination 
should be bestowed upon it; but Mr. Hamilton declined, 
saying that he was pressed for time and was anxious to 
return the draft to Washington.” “It afterward occurred 
to me, that a certain proposition was expressed in terms too 
general and unqualified, and I hinted it in a letter to the 
President.” So wrote Mr. Jay in a letter in 1811, when the 
discussion waxed warm as to whether Washington or Ham- 
ilton prepared the Farewell Address. 

This original draft prepared by Hamilton and revised 
at this interview, together with Washington’s manuscript, 
was sent to the President. These two patriots, Jay and 
Hamilton, carefully and critically, with the spirit of states- 
men, the taste of scholars, and of affection for the man, 
had gone over the documents paragraph by paragraph; 
indeed, word by word. This draft, matured so fully, 
Washington adopted by conforming his own to it; for 
he took his own manuscript and compared it carefully 
with this new draft by Hamilton and Jay, and made the 
alterations and corrections which are so notable a feature of 
that manuscript, which is in good preservation to-day. Be- 
fore making this revision, he wrote to Hamilton in a letter 
dated August 25, 1796, “I prefer it greatly to the other 
draft [i.e., he preferred that sent by Hamilton], being more 
copious on material points, more dignified on the whole, 
and with less egotism. It goes as far as it ought with respect 
to any personal mention of myself. . . . I shall expunge all 
that is marked as unimportant in the paper; and, as you 
perceive some marginal notes written with a pencil, I pray 
you to give the sentiments so noticed material consideration. 
After which and in every other part, if change or alteration 
takes place in the draft, let them be so clearly interlined, 
erased, or referred to in the margin, as that no mistake may 
happen in copying it for the press.” 
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A week later, September 1, Washington wrote to Hamil- 
ton, “Since revolving on the paper, I have regretted that 
another subject was not touched upon also, I mean educa- 
tion generally, as one of the surest means of enlightening, 
and giving just ways of thinking to our citizens; but par- 
ticularly the establishment of a university.” The letter 
proceeded to give reasons for the establishment of such an 
institution at the “ Federal Capital,” and his purpose to 
contribute towards its endowment. (This letter is marked 
private.) To this Hamilton replied, on September 4, “The 
idea of a University is one of those which I think will be 
most properly reserved for your speech at the opening of 
the session. A general suggestion respecting education will 
very fitly come into the Address.” This advice was followed. 
Hamilton also considered carefully the “ marginal notes,” 
as requested in the letter of August 25, and returned the 
manuscript with his suggestions. This was September 5. 
The correspondence closed September 8 by a letter from 
Hamilton. 

Washington then subjected his Address to another re- 
vision, and on the 15th of that month consulted the printer ; 
so that almost to the last day he kept the Farewell Address 
open to amendments. On Thursday, September 15, Wash- 
ington, who was then in Philadelphia, sent for Mr. Clay- 
poole to inquire when he could print the document. Mr. 
Claypoole replied, whenever the President desired. Mr. 
Claypoole states in a letter respecting the interview, “The 
following Monday was fixed. He then told me that his sec- 
retary would call on me with a copy of the Address on 
the next morning, Friday.” After the proof-sheet was 
printed and compared with the copy (which Mr. Claypoole 
himself did), he carried the revision to be examined by the 
President, who made few alterations except in punctuation. 
(Claypoole’s letter to the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
February 22, 1826.) There seems to have been two proof- 
sheets,—one revised, and the other as it first came from the 
press. One of these is said to be at Mount Vernon. The 
Farewell Address appeared on Monday afternoon, Septem- 
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ber 19, 1796 (which date the manuscript bears), in Claypoole’s 
American Daily Advertiser, of Philadelphia. 

This original manuscript, entirely in the handwriting of 
Washington, Mr. Claypoole craved the honor of keeping. 
This was granted. It was retained as a precious relic in 
Mr. Claypoole’s family until about 1848, when an oppor- 
tunity enabled Mr. James Lenox, of New York, to purchase 
the autograph, and it is now one of the treasures of the 
Lenox Library of that city. It is carefully protected in a 
glass case. The trustees propose shortly to issue fac-simile 
copies. The manuscript consists of thirty-two pages, quarto 
letter-paper, written on both sides and sewed together, and it 
is in excellent preservation. Pages 10, 11, and 16 are almost 
wholly expunged. On every page lines are erased and cor- 
rections made; yet most of them do not change the meaning, 
and are verbal. 

An examination of this manuscript starts the inquiry, 
Inasmuch as these alterations and amendments are so nu- 
merous, why did not Washington rewrite the draft? We 
do not know any reason assigned, but we will venture to sug- 
gest a cause. Washington was impatient to return to Mount 
Vernon. He had gone to Philadelphia for the purpose of 
receiving the ministers from Spain and Holland, and “ for 
the despatching of other business, which could not so well 
be executed by written communication between himself and 
heads of departments.” He states in the letter of August 
25 his intention to hand the Farewell Address to the pub- 
lic before leaving the city; that he expected “ to return by or 
before the tenth of next month, for the purpose of bringing 
up my family for the winter.” He also was convinced that 
the anxiety of the public mind should be relieved as quickly 
as possible with reference to the rumor that he would not 
serve another term, and in those days of slow travel two or 
three weeks would be required for the Farewell to reach 
distant parts of the land. He had much business to arrange, 
and he felt that he could not spare the time to rewrite so 
long a document; and probably he believed it was not in- 
dispensable that he should so burden himself. He left the 
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city on Monday morning, and the Address came from the 
press in the afternoon. 

The publication of the Address produced a profound sen- 
sation. Several of the State Legislatures ordered it to be 
inserted in their Journals. At once the severe and vituper- 
ative invectives that prevailed were hushed. It commanded 
the highest admiration of the statesmen of Europe. Alison, 
the eminent historian, declares of it, “ He bequeathed to his 
countrymen an address on leaving the government, to which 
there is no composition of uninspired wisdom which can 
bear a comparison.” 

The foregoing is a full delineation of a question that for 
half a century provoked much discussion. Those who may 
desire to be informed of the arguments will find an ex- 
haustive presentation of the subject in “ An Inquiry into the 
Formation of Washington’s Farewell Address,” by Horace 
Binney, Philadelphia, 1859. Edward Everett, whose mag- 
nificent oration on Washington was the admiration of the 
last generation, stated in a letter to James Lenox, “ One of 
the most interesting questions relating to the life of Wash- 
ington is the authorship of the Farewell Address.” 

In order to a clearer idea of this question we may trace 
it thus concisely. The conception of such an Address origi- 
nated solely with Washington. The idea proceeded out of 
his fatherly love to the people whom he had led in their 
struggle for independence. He consulted Madison nine 
months before the close of his first presidential term as to 
the advisability of such an Address, and concerning some 
ideas that should be incorporated in it. These initial ideas 
Madison expressed a vague opinion of. Four years later 
Washington entered in earnest upon the preparation of his 
Farewell, and consulted Hamilton. Between them a pro- 
tracted correspondence ensued for four months, in which 
there was a frank interchange of opinion, and towards the 
end the judgment of John Jay was sought. The sagacity of 
Jay’s statesmanship was exemplified in the treaty with Eng- 
land, which has been called “‘ A Masterpiece of Diplomacy.” 
Meanwhile the ideas of Madison had so faded away that 
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only a few thoughts of his are retained, which are to be 
found in the introduction. This document, which was the 
result of frequent and careful revisions by the three wisest 
men in the nation, Hamilton, Jay, and Washington, at last 
went through the final alembic of Washington’s supreme 
consideration. In this process it is manifest that, with the 
self-sacrificing spirit which from youth was his conspicuous 
and noble characteristic, he was seeking to secure the best 
and wisest counsels, expressed in the calmest and most per- 
fect manner. So that the term authorship should be broad- 
ened into a question of formation. Washington was the author 
in the sense of the originator, and he was the author also in 
that he adopted and completed the subject-matter. It was the 
inspiration of Washington passing through the facile pen of 
Hamilton. As the document lies before us, it is not a joint 
work to the extent that Hamilton is responsible for some 
specifications and Washington for other topics. All are the 
sentiments of Washington as originating in his own mind. 
Some were omitted at the suggestion of Hamilton, in order 
to avoid the imputation of affected modesty, as Washington 
notes over against these; others were modified, not in pur- 
port, but in phraseology; while yet others were subjected 
to slight verbal changes. 

Chief-Justice Jay wrote in 1811, when this question of 
authorship was agitated, ‘‘ Washington, although always 
relying ultimately on his own judgement, was most solicitous 
to obtain light on every question and measure which he 
had to decide.” This is confirmed by the advice of Wash- 
ington to a friend, “ Submit your sentiments with diffidence. 
A dictatorial style, though it carry conviction is always ac- 
companied with disgust.” And Mr. Binney remarks, “ Two 
men were never better fitted for just such a joint work: 
fitted by different, and even by contrasting qualities, and by 
reciprocal trust and respect.” Hamilton’s constructive and 
analytical mind and training enabled him to formulate a 
document out of Washington’s ideas; but that document 
was subjected, in the last analysis, to the accurate survey 
and searching scrutiny of Washington’s singularly discreet 
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judgment, as that was enlightened by the wisdom of 
others. 

It is very interesting to have these omissions and altera- 
tions preserved in the original autograph, because they 
reveal the spirit of Washington. They touch his pulse, to 
record the throbs of his heart as aroused by righteous in- 
dignation or stirred by patriotic memories. He had been 
irritated beyond endurance at the base calumnies of his 
traducers and at the indifference of many of his professed 
adherents. Hence a resolution had been formed to enter 
upon a partial defence of himself in an asseveration of the 
purity of his motives, a recalling of his life-long services, 
and a declaration of the affection he bore to his native land; 
but, by the advice of Hamilton, all such references were 
omitted because there was no call for a vindication. It was 
an exhibition of rare insight that Hamilton could discern 
that he who was first in the hearts of his countrymen needed 
no appeal nor defence, His deeds, his patience, his magna- 
nimity, afforded superabundant evidence. 

This Farewell Address is not an official announcement, 
nor a state paper. It is enthroned on a higher position 
than any such document. It was a personal matter. As 
Washington says, “It is to be the closing act in my admin- 
istration.” It was more. It contains his last words to the 
American people. He lived only three years and three 
months afterwards. And so it has become a national classic, 
like Lincoln’s Address at Gettysburg, which derived its in- 
spiration and spirit from this Farewell. After an introduc- 
tion expressing his cordial and thankful retirement from 
public position, he devotes the remainder to sundry patriotic 
admonitions and noble sentiments, the like of which are 
interspersed all through his letters and addresses. The 
poliey he inculcates is founded on the same principles which 
he had always advocated. Every thought can be traced to 
special experiences in his connection with public affairs, 
When he left Mount Vernon to be inaugurated he wrote in 
his diary that his mind was “ oppressed with more anxiety 
and painful sensations than I have words to express,” and 
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that he had little hope of answering the expectations of the 
country. But Washington never wavered in his purpose of 
maintaining the Constitution. With calm fervor he de- 
clared, “ Union is indispensable. If you have a strong 
Union the nation will be strong. Do you want a nation? 
This constitution is the only way to have it. The Union or 
ruin.” Thus bravely did Lincoln take the same position in 
the dark days of our civil war. ‘“ Everything to save the 
Union.” 

The Address contains solemn admonitions against section- 
alism and against combinations to obstruct the enforcement 
of the laws of the United States. Insubordination was then 
rife. There was intense excitement in relation to the 
judiciary. Two decisions of the Supreme Court were 
openly declared to be void. The Legislature of Georgia 
had passed an act subjecting to death any marshal of the 
United States who should attempt to serve process against 
that State at the suit of an individual, according to a deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court. He also points out the perils 
of fostering a fierce party spirit. And never has that spirit 
been quite so savage and unscrupulous as it was during that 
second administration. 

A consideration of this Farewell would be incomplete 
without calling especial attention to Washington’s views 
respecting the education of the people. As has been stated, 
he was extremely solicitous to insert in the Address a section 
on the importance of establishing a National University. 
He was dissuaded from this purpose by the advice of Hamil- 
ton, and contented himself with these brief sentences: 
“ Promote then, as an object of primary importance, insti- 
tutions for the general diffusion of knowledge. In propor- 
tion as the structure of a government gives force to public 
opinion, it is essential that public opinion should be en- 
lightened.” The pet scheme of his old age was the found- 
ing of a National University. He wrote earnestly in 1794 
of establishing such an institution in the “ Federal City.” 
His project was to create a distinctively American college, 
so that young men could be fully educated away from for- 
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eign influences. He desired to have the sons of the United 
States imbued with that same love of country which burned 
in his own breast. He proposed to bequeath to such an insti- 
tution a large tract of land that had come into his possession. 
In his last message to Congress he urgently presses on them 
to consider this scheme; but it has never obtained favor. 

This deep appreciation of the importance of education 
began in Washington’s boyhood. His own advantages in 
this respect were limited, and he realized his deficiency. 
He was particular about style, and especially in regard to 
punctuation, Later he studied the best English authors, 
and was fond of history; hence in this Farewell he relied 
much on the literary taste of Hamilton to improve his 
rhetoric. His standard in regard to general education was 
beyond his time and far in advance of his own State. In 
Virginia there had not been that love of learning which pre- 
vailed in the New England Colonies and in New Jersey. 
At an early day one Governor of Virginia taxed school- 
masters twenty shillings a year. Others opposed education 
because it would arouse a spirit of rebellion; but Washing- 
ton’s views were far broader and nobler. He wrote on 
one occasion, ‘Fully apprised of the influence which sound 
learning has on religion and manners, on government, 
liberty, and law, I shall only lament my want of abilities 
to make it still more extensive.” 

Washington bestowed constant care on the education of 
his own family. His letters to his wife’s son and grandson 
disclose his broad and practical views. Young men whom 
he knew to be earnest were generously aided by him in ob- 
taining an education. He was especially interested in 
securing school advantages for children of indigent parents. 
He wrote in December, 1785, “It has long been my inten- 
tion to invest at my death, 1000 pounds, the interest of which 
is to be devoted to educate orphan children.” By his will 
he bequeathed four thousand pounds for such a school in 
Alexandria, Virginia, the interest of which alone was to be 
used. Like Alfred the Great, who has well been eulogized 
as the “Father of the English nation,” Washington, the 
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“Father of his country,” was the friend and patron of 
learning. Surely we may claim that he was the first states- 
man of America who advocated the essential principles of 
our invaluable system of public schools. His standard for 
the education of all classes was indeed ahead of his age.’ 

This Farewell Address so breathes the lofty spirit of the 
last words of those old Hebrew patriots and statesmen, 
Moses, Joshua, and Samuel, that it is entitled to veneration 
second only to that'which should be rendered to their fare- 
wells, recorded on the pages of Holy Writ. And as their 
solemn counsels were prophetic, so his admonitions and ex- 
hortations are prophecy, and have become the national oracle 
of this century. Indeed, painfully applicable to us are its 
admonitions. All thoughtful observers of the time are 
as anxious for our future as was Washington at the close of 
the last century. Had this Address received as much atten- 
tion as has been given to the Declaration of Independence, 
we may reasonably believe that a more conciliatory spirit 
would have pervaded the differing sections of our country, 
Far more beneficial would it have been, at each recurring 
anniversary of our independence, to have read a part or the 
whole of this Address, and to have made its themes the 
substance of Fourth of July oratory. His fatherly counsel 
fused with patriotic speech might have abated angry pas- 
sions. Indeed, such a course might have prevented the 
bloody civil war. 

We need to revive and quicken to-day those salutary 
counsels, As King Saul, in the closing hours of his reign, 
when troubles glowered dark and sore, went back to old 
Samuel, the wise and faithful but neglected counsellor of 
his youth, so we may plead with all the powers that patriot- 
ism can evoke, Bring us up Washington. Let this Address 
occupy a place of honor in those buildings which are dedi- 
cated as the Head-quarters of Washington, or which are 
associated with events in his campaigns. Let all our people 
become familiar with its patriotic sentiments. Let the 


1 For an excellent article on Washington’s interest in education, see 
New England Magazine, May, 1890. 
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children from the thirty nations who study in our public 
schools hear it read on each recurring celebration of Wash- 
ington’s birthday. Let extracts from its pages be honored as 
subjects of declamation, as have been the ardent eloquence 
of Patrick Henry and the glowing paragraphs of Webster. 
Thus may we vivify Washington’s Farewell Address to the 
American People into a practical existence. The time 
passed has sufficed for eulogizing the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Let us goon from this foundation to the per- 
fecting and embellishing of the Temple of Liberty. As we 
enter upon a new century, we should give to this Farewell 
a@ supreme significance equal to that with which it first 
thrilled every patriot’s heart. The need of it is the prophecy 
of its coming. In this is the hope of deliverance. 

Washington is the brightest star in the galaxy of Amer- 
ica’s great men, and his lustre is undimmed and is diffused 
all over the earth. Almost every civilized nation during 
this century has had its great hero. Poland had its Kos- 
ciusko, Italy its Cavour, Hungary its Kossuth, England its 
Wellington, France its Napoleon, Germany its Bismarck ; 
but Washington alone is the man who has captured the ven- 
eration of the world. His name is known in China. In 
the huts of Greece you may see his portrait. The young 
patriots of Japan make him their model. Wherever are 
aspirations for human freedom, wherever a lofty patriotism 
has shone out, there Washington has been an inspiration. 
Were we a pagan nation he would have been deified. 

Alison, the eminent English historian, in his scholarly 
eulogy of Washington, declares, “ It is the highest glory of 
England to have given birth, even amidst transatlantic wilds, 
to such a man.” 


“ Many shall commend his understanding, 
And to eternity he shall not pass away; 
His memorial shall not depart, 
And his name shall live from generation to generation ; 
Nations shall show forth his wisdom 
And the congregation shall publish his praise.” 


Ecc.esrasticus, Chap. XX XIX. Lange’s Commentary. 
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Che Late Dr. Hrederick Dawson Stone. 


Ir becomes our mournful duty to announce to the readers 
of the Magazine the unexpected death of Dr. Freprrick 
Dawson Srong, its chief Editor, and Librarian of the His- 
torical Society, which took place at his home, in German- 
town, on the 12th of August last. Dr. Sronz had been an 
invalid for some years, and his friends had hoped that his 
health would be improved by the short vacation which he 
allowed himself from the exhausting labors of his position ; 
but on his return home from the country he was suddenly 
snatched from the affection of his friends and from his great 
usefulness as an official of the Society by an attack of heart 
disease. 

It is hard to say whether Dr. Stone was more closely 
bound to his friends by the strong tie of the love they bore 
him, or by the implicit trust and confidence with which his 
administration of the affairs of the Society inspired them. 
He was elected a member on March 9, 1868, and he soon 
became marked out as a devoted student of history, and 
especially for his acquaintance with books relating to 
American history. His knowledge in this special branch 
of the work became so conspicuous that he was in 1876 
elected with great unanimity Librarian of the Society, an 
office which he held with increasing reputation to the day 
of his death. Of the many of our readers who have had 
occasion to consult him on points connected with their his- 
torical inquiries, there is probably not one who has not been 
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struck by the extent and variety of his information, the 
ease with which he cleared up obscure points, and the 
uniform kindness and sweetness of temper with which he 
imparted his knowledge to those who sought aid from him. 
We risk nothing in saying that by such persons Dr, Stong 
was always recognized as one of the foremost students of 
American history, and in Pennsylvania history, without 
doubt, the very first. His critical knowledge of American 
history was to the last degree minute and accurate. His 
researches corrected many popular errors, and he was a 
most trustworthy guide in a field where so many have been 
misleading. 

Dr, Stone was an earnest advocate for the establishment 
of this Magazine, and he was its chief editor from the be- 
ginning. If the Magazine has done anything during the 
period of its existence to aid historical studies or to main- 
tain and advance the reputation of the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania, it must be said that much of the credit is 
due to Dr. Stonz’s judgment and skill in conducting it. 
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Beath of Willian Spohn Baker. 


As we go to press, the sudden death of Mr. WILLIAM 
Spoun Baker, on Wednesday morning, September 8, 1897, 
is announced. He was elected a member of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania April 28, 1873, and for many 
years has served as one of the Vice-Presidents and a 
member of the Council. 

Mr. Baker was widely known through his researches 
in all that pertained to the life and character of Wash- 
ington, and his last contribution, “ Washington after the 
Revolution,” is concluded in the present number of the 
PENNSYLVANIA Magazine, to which he was an esteemed 


and frequent contributor. 











NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Aotes. 


Dr. EDMUND PorTER, “ PRACTITIONER IN Puysic.”—Dr. Edmund 
Porter, the writer of the following letter, was born in Haddam, Con- 
necticut, June 18, 1791, and died at Frenchtown, New Jersey, July 
12, 1826. He married Mary Moore, September 28, 1816. Dr. Porter 
became a resident of Frenchtown in June of 1820. He was one of the 
founders of the Medical Society of Hunterdon County, and one of its 
first delegates to the State Medical Society; served as a member of the 
State Assembly, and was a successful and popular physician and surgeon. 
He was also a frequent contributor to the medical journals and the press 
of the State. He was a licentiate in medicine of the Connecticut Medi- 
cal Society ; the Medical Society of St. Bartholomew, W. I.; and the 
Union Medical Society of Pennsylvania. Dr. Porter’s letter is addressed 
to his cousin, Miss Laura Anderson. 

“ FRENCHTOWN, N. J., 1st May, 1824. 

“A Period of Thirteen years has gone by since I had the happiness 
of beholding you (I fear for the last time). In that period 3380 days, [? 
I have seen much of the follies and vanities of life, I have been goade 
by the lash, and flattered by the smiles of Fortuna. To recount all the 
adventures since I saw you last would require a Bibliographer. In the 
period mentioned, I have been in several parts of North and South 
America, I resided nearly one year in the West Indies. Dr. Miner in- 
forms me that you are still ‘In a state of single blessedness’ What the 
‘duce’ has become of your standing beau, or the crowd of admirers 
who once danced attendance to your mandates—Dr. M. speaks of you 
in most flattering terms, has he any designs upon you? As this letter is 
not entirely sentimental, I shall communicate only such events in my 
own career and ask such questions of your self as are only interesting to 
long separated friends. 

“Tn 1815, May 8th, I arrived at New Haven on my return to the 
United States; health much better, as that was the chief object of my 
voyage. I then visited Boston and Salem where I had bills of Exchange 
on the firm of Own & Co. of the latter town for something like $2000.— 
Protested, All lost, no property left. Was engaged in a love affair 
of long, standing, On my way to Haddam, Conn. visited my sister Mrs. 
Mary Noble, at Springfield, Massachusetts; hospitably treated. Then 
our uncle James Anderson and family in Hartford, Conn. Then my na- 
tive town Haddam. Did not marry nor neither was I given in marriage. 
Visited New York, and my friends and acquaintances there, then shaped 
my course for the western and southern states; remained two weeks at 
Newton, Sussex County, New Jersey. Then traveled to Easton about 
forty-five or fifty miles distant, a thriveing Borough situated on the West 
side of the Delaware River surrounded by mountains and intersected by 
rivers, containing about 300 well built houses and 2000 inhabitants, 
principally Germans or of German extraction. At two outs and one in 
—Out of money, out of credit, and in debt, if. $12.00 makes a man so 
after a months board. I then proceeded to Allentown, or as it is some- 
times called the Borough of Northampton in Lehigh County, Pa., where 
I quitted for a time ‘pills and boluses,’ for to instruct their principal 
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school, where I realised on an average about $100. per month, for nearly 
nine months, I then boughta fine horse rather superior to ‘ Fiddlesticks,’ 
on which the immortal Goldsmith my his novel tour, and commenced 
my own to the town of Hummelstadt on the delightful banks of the 
Swatara Creek in Dauphin County, Penna. where I commenced the 
practice of medicine and Surgery in the vacancy occasioned by the 
death of my predecessor Dr. Patton. 

“T have long retained the names of many of my scholars at Allen- 
town, among a mass of aay ae which begin to lumber on my hands, 
therefore as this is merely a detail of events to my cousin, in connection, 
a catalogue of those whom I instructed may at some future period prove 
interesting to my own children. Hence I have inserted their names viz: 

“Girls, Saphrona Smith Hannah Echherdt Eve Clader Sally 
Schooley Hannah Clader MHenerrietta Wagner Eliza Wagoner 
Julia Ann Miller Abigal Seagraves Mary Ginginger Matilda Phue 
Lucina Sneider Rebecca Hanse Eliza Eckhardt Amy Sager. 

‘** Boys. Thomas Wilson William Wilson Francis Wilson Thomas 
Savits Abraham Gross William Mince John Miller Peter Young 
Jacob Stein Thomas Ginginger PeterHuber Jacob Newhard John 
Newhard George Gross Daniel Wagner David Kiper William 
Knicht Chas.Stein William Horn Mannasa Sneider Edward Sager 
William Gongware William Sneider Miles Echhardt Thomas New- 
hardt Augustus Joseph Miller William Saeger Charles Seipes 
Charles Wagoner Charles Martin Henry Weaver John Dorney 
Joseph Walman Edward Martin Obediah Weaver James raves 
Sone Gross John Haughenbock George Buckman Jesse Oberly 
Thomas Sager Thomas Worman Charles Keckt John Stein Abra- 
ham Stein John Sneider Solomon Raver George Kecht Solomon 
Kecht Jacob Nagle Joseph Gross James Swander John Gross 
Geo. Gross Jacob Klader Valentine Klader Charles Fatzinger 
Samuel Troxel Edward Wise Peter Schooley Ruben Coffman 
Francis Gross John Gross Charles Gross Thomas Sneider Peter 
Rhinesmith George Tribal Smith Thomas Gangware Tilghman 
Wagner Thomas Hopkins Delia Hopkins Nancy Bell James 
onpenee Geo. Hoffman Joseph Fatzinger Conrad Koker Eliza 
Eckhart Samuel Ginginger Augustus Rhine Edward Rhodes 
Henry Worman Francis Horn Chas. Kickline Jacob Henry Samuel 
Newhard Thomas Klauder William Echhardt Isaac Sager Daniel 
Lair (1815 & 1816.) 

“The 28th of September 1816 I was married to Miss Mary Moore, a 
Lady of Easton, Penna., where like Dr. Franklin, (who tells the story 
of his after wife Mra. Read) I became acquainted with her under cir- 
cumstances more unfavorable than Franklin. He had ‘two rolls of 
bread,’ I had none. We have had five children. Two first dead. The 
three last are now living, viz: Edmund Porter, Leonidas Samuel Miner 
Porter, and Thomas Miner Anderson Porter. 

‘“* After I was married I lived in Easton near four years. I dealt in 
drugs, medicines, paints, millinary &c. &c., and on the 29th of May, 
1820 I failed in business, to a small amount comparatively speaking, 
when you learn that I commenced on a credit of 5 or $600 and that on M 
$1000. was lost after doing nearly $30,000. in trade, persecuted, an 
bourn down by the rich — the Worms of accumulation, and Bank- 
ing speculation, who rioted on the nerves & sinews of the public durin 
our fast war with the ‘mistress of the ocean.’ The redemptioners o 
continental Europe who had become the inhabitants of the fairest part 
of North America, seemed desirous to lord it over the sons of those who 
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nursed the revolutionary cradle. Hessians, Hanoverians, Westphal- 
ians, Polanders, Germans, Austrians, Waldechers and all the North- 
ern Hord seemed anxious to bow-down the energies of a youth, at 
once intent on being serviceable to them and beneficial to his country, 
whose aim was the privelege which the constitution of that country 

ranted him, ‘ Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit of es aed But enough, 
pote to Frenchtown the 10th June, 1820, and have done as much 
business in my professional line as any, who call themselves Doctors, for 
the Jast four years. Money is scarce. The Py. is tolerable. I enjoy 
myself tolerably well. I am getting old and fleshy. I have not that 

uny pale look which I had twelve years ago. Next 18th June I shall 
b (34) years old. Dr. Miner informs me that your father is dead. I 
feel sensibly your misfortune, and deplore the irreparable loss which 
you have sustained. I would thank you to inform me of — par- 
ticular of my old acquaintances, and all that relates to your family. Is 
uncles Robert and James Anderson alive? Where are your Brothers? 
What has become of your sister and her family. Is Dr. Smith in Lynne. 
How comes on the ‘ Eel skins, and . . . of North Quarter.’ 

“E. PorTER.” 


A RAILROAD AND CANAL-BOAT JOURNEY FROM PHILADELPHIA TO 
NORTHUMBERLAND IN 1835.—A lady in June of 1835 writes,— 

“We arrived at Northumberland yesterday about Eight o’clock in the 
morning, and I never performed the journey with so little fatigue of 
either body or mind. At the depot in Broad Street, I had the pleasure 
of meeting cousin Edward, . . . We had the fortitude to ride up the in- 
clined plane, . . . the air absolutely cold when we reached the summit. 
. . . At intervals we travelled at the rate of twenty miles an hour, the 
wind ahead, and sparks flying as thick as hailstones—for a time this 
was frightful, from the apprehension that we should take. fire, which 
sometimes did not seem on for with all our activity it was im- 

ossible to prevent the sparks from burning our dresses more or less, in- 
ved they were riddled. . .. Not long had we been disturbed by the 
lighting of sparks upon us, before we were surprised by the sudden stop- 
ping of the cars and upon inquiry found the car immediately before us 
was on fire; it was fortunately extinguished without injury to any one, 
save that which fright occasioned. Some time after there was another 
commotion, from the burning of a coat on the top of the car, by the 
time this was put out there was another conflagration at the extreme line 
of cars—this was also adroitly managed, and we again passed on, when 
we were suddenly stopped by a heavy jolt, this arose from a bolt giving 
way, and last of all, a switch being out of order in the rails impeded our 
progress for a short period . . . arrived at Columbia about four, here we 
met with excellent accommodations. . . . The next morning we were on 
board the General Jackson at eight o’clock, and passed up the Susque- 
hannah canal as far as Duncan’s Island, before night, the scenery, wild, 
picturesque and magnificent. When we turned into our berths for the 
night; although they were as comfortable as we could expect, it requires 
much philosophy not to complain of confined air, narrow beds, and 
scanty supply of water for morning ablutions, with little or no space to 
lay down the articles you take off, . . . when up, the next thing to do 
was to go upon deck, but the morning was too cold and damp to allow 
us to do this for more than a few minutes at a time, with thick shawls 
and cloaks wrapped close around, and a return. to the cabin was hardly 
to be borne. . . . In passing under one of the canal bridges, one or two 
of our party were very near meeting with a serious accident. It was 
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mentioned before we came up to the bridge, that we had better go down, 
or more towards the edge of the boat, as the top there was lower than in 
the centre where we were standing; some of us had the prudence to go 
below, Mary, Mr. D., and another passenger, not of our company, re- 
mained on top to run their chance. . . . Mary, notwithstanding she laid 
down flat, was so tightly pressed by the beams of the bridge that her 
arm was scratched and quite sore, Mr. D., more upon the rounding, 
escaped with a scratched sleeve, the other passenger, finding the space 
likely to be small, jumped upon the bridge while the boat was passin 
under, a very adroit manoeuver, in which had he not succeeded, death 
would have been the consequence. . ... ” 


EXcCERPTA 1809-1810.—“ My feelings were sadly tried yesterday on 
perusing the Lancaster paper of this week [Dec. 15, 1809], it is there 
mentioned that Peyton Smith, second son of General John Smith, near 
Winchester fell in a duel fought with a Mr. Holmes. My poor nephew 
was but eighteen, and a lad of uncommon promise—so ends human ex- 
pectation! His beauty, his talents, his fine figure, his wealth, highly as 
they were prized by the admiring multitude, were insufficient to ward off 
the shaft of Death... .” 

“ ,.. The turnpike to Reading is executed in a masterly style—far su- 
perior to the Lancaster . . . if you had one spark of the patriotism that 
warmed you when you saluted the lips of General Washington, you would 
come up, were it only to witness the improvements of your country... .” 

at I arrived at Princeton within four hours after I parted with 
you. ... But how I wished for the privilege of our male friends, to 
make an acquaintance with one of the gentlemen that sat behind me— 
he chatted to the man, his companion, with the most enchanting vivacity, 
on a variety of interesting topics, all of which he discussed with the 
acumen of a scholar, and the ease of a gentleman, frequently varying 
his discourse, in the hope (I believe) of at length touching on a string 
that might produce a correspondent vibration in the company—but all 
in vain; you know the talents of the Hartshornes for silence . . . speak- 
ing of our President Washington, he said that when he was astudent at 
Yale College, he heard Dr. Dwight, who, he supposed, was the proudest 
man in America, say that he never felt himself abashed in mortal pres- 
ence, but the President’s, that tho’ his manners were not repellant, he was 
environed by Dignity, in a species of atmosphere that rendered him in- 
tangible; how true that observation was, the multitude bear witness ; 
but I could have told him of Beauty stealing kisses from those lips that 
he believed to be so awfully inapproachable—perhaps memory can fur- 
nish you with a case in point.” 


ABSTRACT OF RECORDS FROM THE BIBLE OF THE BRUNER FAMILY, 
or GERMANTOWN.—We are indebted to the courtesy of a valued con- 
tributor for a transcript of the family records in the Bible of the Bruner 
family, of Germantown. The early entries being in German, we have 
commlaned them into English, and all duplications of marriages and 
births have been omitted in our abstracts.—Ep. PENNA, Maa. 

“ Die Bibel hab Ich Heinrich Bruner gekauft den 15ten day Nofember 
in Jahr unseres Herrn und Heylandes Jesu Christi 1766, vor £2. 15s. 0d.” 

Frederick Bruner was born in the Canton Basel, Switzerland, Sep- 
tember [ J, 1744. 

George Bruner was born in the Canton Basel, Switzerland, April [ |, 
1749. 
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Barbara Bruner was born in Philadelphia, September 25, [ ‘ 
Henry Bruner was born in Philadelphia, December [ |, 175[_ ]. 
Elizabeth Bruner was born in Philadelphia, June [ |], 176[ ]. 
Henry Bruner died August 26, 1768, aged 52 years, 8 months, 15 days. 
My mother, Barbara Bruner died December 20,1775, aged 57 years, 1 

month, 13 days. The text of her funeral sermon was Psalm cxliii. 25. 
ry e Bruner died June 9, 1780, aged 81 years, 1 month, 2 weeks, 

an ays. 

Frederick Bruner died May 29, 1794, aged 50 years. 

Henry Bruner, son of Henry and Barbara Bruner, and Margaret Key- 
ser, daughter of John and Rebecca Keyser, were married November 16, 
1776. Their children were: 

Mary, born September 20, 1777. John, born September 26,1779. Bar- 
bara, born May 19,1781. Margaret, born May 10,1788. Jacob, born Feb- 
ruary 8, 1785. Rebekah, born April 9, 1787. Anna, born July 15, 1789. 
Sarah, born October 7, 1791. Esther, born September 24, 1793. Benja- 
min George, born January 5, 1796. Hannah, born November 30, 1798. 

Note on fly-leaf: “‘Samuel Sutton, Harford Co. Maryland, uncle of 
H. B. Bruner,” with newspaper cutting giving date of his death, in his 
eighty-third year, 8th of March, but no year. Volunteer in the war of 
1812, served at Fort Severn, 9 cw Captain Street’s troop of horse, and 
took part in the defence of Baltimore. He was a member of the Mary- 
land Legislature twelve consecutive years from 1824, and a member of the 
Constitutional Convention. Buried at Spesutia Church, Harford County. 

Another newspaper cutting mentions Henry Bruner, who died at 
Germantown, A.D. 1828, aged seventy-three. Served in the Revolution- 
ary war. He was the senior elder in the Presbyterian church in Ger- 
mantown. “ Reared a large family of respectable children (eleven in 
number) and will leave a numerous progeny of grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren.” 

Title-page of Bible (German) wanting. 


LETTER OF GENERAL DANIEL CLARKE, 1783.—We are indebted to 
the courtesy of Alfred 8. Eisenhower, Esq., chief of Bureau of City 
rig my for a copy. of the following letter from General Daniel Clarke 
to the Intendant General of Louisiana, introducing Colonel George 
Baylor, late of the Continental army. Colonel Baylor, however, did 
not live to present the letter, as he died in Barbadoes, West Indies, in 
March of 1784, and his faithful servant, Jerry, brought back his watch, 
will, papers, and the letter. 


“To the Hon”* Don Martin Navarro, Intendant General of the Prov- 
ince of Louisianna. 
“Str, 

“T beg leave to introduce to your acquaintance Col. George Baylor a 
character entitled to the attention and admiration of every lover of 
virtue and Patriotism. He is a gentleman of the best connections of 
Virginia. His great zeal in the Service of the Country, and many bril- 
liant actions performed by him in the course of the late war have ren- 
dered him conspicuous in America. 

“ He was the Genl* first aid-de-camp, and on various occasions has had 
not only the approbation, but the eulogiums of the Commander in 
chief. The fatigues of the war, and the effect of wounds, render a 
voyage to sea absolutely necessary for the recovery of his health. He 
intends to pay a visit at New Orleans, and to return home via Missis- 
sippi and Ohio. 
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“May I request your friendship and politeness to this American Hero 
during his stay in your town, and on his departure that you will be 
pleased to honor him with your letter to the Commandants on his route 
upwards commending him to their favor and good offices. I have the 
honor to be, with sentiments of most perfect respect and esteem 

“Sir, your most obliged and 
“ most humble servant 


“ DANIEL CLARKE, 
“ RICHMOND IN VIRGINIA, Dec, 4 1783,” 


“Fort St. DAVID” DESCRIBED.—Mr. John Goodman, the writer of the 
following letter, was a well-known justice of the peace and notary public 
of Philadelphia, who died March 23, 1851, aged eighty-eight years. 
Mr. Milnor was a member of the “State in Schuylkill,” whose “ castle” 
was also located on the Schuylkill below “ Fort St. David.” Many prom- 
inent citizens were members of both fishing companies eighty years ago. 

Late in March of 1784 the “ Fort” was near being swept away by ice, 
which the rising water of the river had piled up against it twenty feet 
high, but the white-oak trees which pond neh | it saved it. After the 
freshet had subsided the mud water-mark on the first-floor walls indi- 
cated a depth of seven feet six inches. 


* DEAR SIR: 

“ Havin rong my | visited in | juvenile years the Fish house 
established near the Falls of Schuylkill, until it was destroyed by the 
hired mercenaries of the British ‘Defender of the Faith’ in the Revo- 
lutionary War, It is with pleasure I communicate the following account 
of it—as far as my memory serves me—leaving you to arrange the 
matter agreeably to your own discretion. 

“The House was an oblong square frame building (its dimensions I 
cannot now recollect) resting on a stone foundation,—fronting as near 
as may be, the Falls—to the West. It had a flight of wooden steps of 
considerable width in front, perhaps 10 or 12 in number leading to the 
door, which was in the centre of the building and of wide dimensions,— 
0 — to it was the long Rock which ran from east to west to the 
Fe ls. The House was built against the Bank. On the Hill some dis- 
tance from the House, in its rear,—rather to the North, stood the flag 
staff—The exact number of windows on each side of the door, I do not 
recollect, but there were at least two, and I think without Sash or Glass, 
_ The interior contained a handsome Museum composed of a collection of 
natural & artificial curiosities—among these at least two paintings— 
pe cage an Indian King & a Queen; several Tomahawks—Bows— 
arrows—Belts of Wampum &c. were hung up against the sides—Several 
large Bowls of different sizes of Indian workmanship, were also placed 
in view, A long table stood on the floor.—The Governor of the Institu- 
tion had his seat at the South end of this table, his seat was elevated 
above the rest, a light canopy aang sae over his seat, much in 
the east indian style, on the top in the centre of the roof was a cupaloe, 
square in its base, with four openings, at the top, from its Base it came 
gradually to a point, in a curve. On the Spar or Rod, a short distance 
above the termination of the Cupaloe, a Ball & vane was fixed. The 
vane I think was in the shape of a Fish aay of a Rock fish, as 
that was the favorite of that day) House, Cupaloe & Flag staff were 
painted a spanish Brown color. Above the door there was a Pidamont, 
the width of the door, on the front of which a large Rock fish was 
painted, on a ground or color different from the Color of the House. I 
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think Green & White representing breakers—in allusion probably to 
the falls. There was a Bell hung in the Cupaloe. 

“Some fifty or more feet from the steps of the House, stood several 
large trees forming for some distance a beautiful arbor or Shade; In 
front of one of these trees, the nearest to the house, stood a large cabouse 
in which the cooking was done. The tavern known by the name of 
the Falls tavern, was there, also known by the name of Rock fish 
tavern, it probably took that name from the sign which had a Rock fish 
painted on it. The Hessians under General Knyphausen, who were 
quartered in the vicinity of the Falls, plundered the House, took away 
the Bell & much injured the building. From Report, I always under- 
stood that a number of the articles, such as furniture &c. together with 
the Bell were found or recovered, but in this instance can only say what 
I have from report. 

“T am respectfully 
“Your obedient servt. 
“Jno GOODMAN 
“ March 2, 1830 


“ WILLIAM MILNOR EsQ” 


Queries, 


McDowELt REED, on Rerp.—I am anxious to learn if there are 
any descendants of Sarah McDowell Reed, or Reid, who know what the 
maiden name of Margaret McDowell was before her first marriage with 
Major Charles Lukens. Her second marriage was to Surgeon John 
McDowell, who was at Fort McIntosh during its occupancy. I have 
two old profiles,—one of Sarah McDowell, daughter of Surgeon John 
McDowell and his wife Margaret, the other of one of her two husbands, 
She was married twice,—once to Captain Reed, or Reid, and afterwards 
to Judge Reid. Would be pleased to hear from some of the de- 


scendants, Mrs. KATHARINE LUKENS PowER. 
814 D Street, N. E., Washington, D. C 


REEVEs.—Information is desired of the parentage and ancestry of 
Lieutenant Enos Reeves, of the Pennsylvania Line, whose letters are 
appearing in the PENNSYLVANIA MAGAZINE. Mention is made of an 
aunt residing in this city in 1781, and of relatives in New Jersey and 
Maryland. R. 


Fry, oR FrREY.—OConrad Fry, born 1777, in Reading, Pennsylvania, 
married, June, 1813, Elizabeth Cook, of Shamokin Dam, Snyder 
County, Pennsylvania. They had ason, John, born 1820, who married, 
in 1842, Margaret, daughter of Dr. Isaac Hottenstein. The informa- 
tion desired is, whether Conrad Fry, of Windsor Township, York 
County, or John Frey, of Reading Naor now Adams County, 
Pennsylvania, was the father of the aforesaid Conrad Fry, of Reading, 


Pennsylvania. Eva J. Haminton. 
703 North Park Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. . 


WIDENER — WHITEHEAD — BoonE — BIDDLE — ToLMAN—Davis— 
PHILLIPS—DUNSETH—ORA WFORD—WHITEMAN.—Information is de- 
9 concerning the following persons, their ancestors and descend- 
ants : 
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Widener— Whitehead.—Peter and Susan Widener lived in Reading, 
Pennsylvania. After his death she married James Whitehead. 

Boone—Biddle—Tolman.—Sophia Widener married John Boone, and 
after his death she married John Biddle, whose first wife was Sarah Tol- 
man, of Reading, Pennsylvania. 

Dawvis—Phillips.—Owen Davis married Letitia Phillips 5th of March 
1772. Both of their families came from Wales about 1754 and settled 
at “ Little Cove,” Pennsylvania. 

Dunseth—Crawford.—James Dunseth and Margaret Crawford, of Ire- 
land, settled in Western Pennsylvania about 1778. 

Whiteman.—Benjamin Whiteman was born 12th of March, 1769, at 
Germantown, Pennsylvania. Who were his parents? 

Bens. W. STRADER. 

426 East Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 


Replies, 


Fry, ork Frey.—There is on file in the Register of Wills’ office at 
York, Pennsylvania, the will of a Conrad Fry, dated February 28, 1811, 
and proved March 28,1811. The executors named are William Metzger 
and Henry Ensminger, wife Barbara, but the names and number of the 
children are not stated.—Ep. Penna. Maa. 


CALDWELL.—The family of Teedyuscung, the Delaware chieftain, in 
1756 consisted of his wife, Elizabeth, and three sons, Tachgokanhelle, 
alias Amos, who married Pingtis, a Jersey Delaware, and sister of the 
wife of Christian Frederick Post, the missionary; Kesmitas, and John 
Jacob. Prior to this date the whole family had become members of the 
Christian church. Half-brothers of the chief were Joe Evans, Sam 
Evans, and Young Captain Harris, who also figure during the French 
and Indian War. : 


TALMAN (Penna. Maa., Vol. XXI. p. 182).—Job Talman married 
Sarah Scattergood (license dated February 25), 1786, but they could not 
have been the parents of | Talman who married William Fish- 
bourne, 1749. ides the conflict of dates, Job Talman, of Burlington 
County, yeoman, in his will, dated January 6, 1758, proved February 11, 
1758, gives to kinsman Gilbert Smith £50, and to kinswoman Catharine 
Watters £50. Residue of estate to “my two beloved daughters, Sarah 
Talman and Martha Talman.” I suspect that Mary Fishbourne was 
the daughter of Benjamin Talman, of Mansfield, Burlington Co., N. J. 
and that the latter was the son of John Talman, of Long Island, an 
grandson of Peter Talman, of Rhode Island. 

GILBERT COPE. 

West Chester, Pennsylvania. 


Book Rotices. 


GENEALOGY OF THE KoLLocK FAmIty oF Sussex County, DELA- 
WARE, 1657-1897. By Edwin Jaquett Sellers. Philadelphia, 1897. 
Cloth. Price, $3.00. 

Mr. Sellers’s third contribution to our local history bears the marks of 
the same painstaking and exhaustive work as was found in his Jaudon 
and Jaquett Genealogies. The origin of the Kollocks is not stated, 
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but the family is traced down from Jacob Kollock, who as early as 
1689 was settled in Sussex County, where he became an extensive land- 
owner. His sons Simon and Jacob both played prominent parts in the 
olitical life of their time, and in fact both were members of the “ Lower 
unties” Assembly, the latter serving “for upwards of forty years,” 
during which he was several times chosen Speaker, besides holding the 
offices of President Judge of the Court of Common Pleas, Trustee of the 
General Loan Office, Register of Wills, Clerk of the Orphans’ Court, and 
Treasurer of the County, as well as being colonel of the Sussex regi- 
ment of militia. In fact, about the time of the Revolution there seems 
to have been but few offices in Sussex County held outside of this family 
and those allied to it by marriage. This office-holding tendency of the 
Kollocks has been perpetuated through John Swift, Collector of the Port 
of Philadelphia, 1762 to 1774; Charles Swift, Register of Wills there, 
1800 to 1808; John Swift, mayor of this city, 1832 to 1889; and George 
Inman Riché, principal of the Philadelphia High School, 1867 to 1886. 

The bio aed re material is full, and its accuracy as well as that of 
the genealogical details may be tested by examining the authorities 
cited in the ample foot-notes. The Kollocks after the Revolution have 
been principally prominent through a number of Presbyterian ministers 
of that name, of whom the Rev. Henry Kollock, of Savannah, Georgia, 
was the most distinguished. 

Among the descendants in the female lines (which are brought down 
to the present day) are the Bache, Benmen, Bibby (of New York), 
Brinckloe, Burton, Butler, Cadwalader, Davies, Dobebauer, Gardiner, 
Green, Hammond, Jefferson, Johnson, Joyce, Livingston (of New York), 
McCall Morris, Newton, Peabody (of New York), Pennewell, De Peys- 
ter (of New York), Purnell, Richards, Sellers, Short, Stockley, Stretcher 
Swift, Valentine, Washburne, and Wingate families of Pennsylvania and 
Delaware. 

The volume has been handsomely printed and substantially bound by 
J. B. Lippincott Company. The edition is limited to two hundred 
copies. 


HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS RELATING TO GWYNEDD, a township of 
Montgomery County, Pennsylvania, settled in 1698 by immigrants from 
Wales, with some data referring to the adjoining township of Mont- 

omery, also settled by Welsh. By Howard M. Jenkins. Philadelphia, 
897. 8vo, pp. 456. Illustrated. Price, $4.50. Address the author, 
921 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 

We have received a copy of the second edition of this valuable contri- 
bution to our local history and genealogy. Within a few years after the 
issue of the first edition, in 1884, it became exhausted, and the author 
has os responded to the call for another edition, which has long been 
wanted, 

The original text has been retained, except where additional and more 
exact information made it improper to let it pass uncorrected, and a new 
chapter containing much new matter has been addded. 

e ramifications of the families who settled at Gwynedd and vicinity 
are so extensive that in all probability this second edition will be ex- 
hausted as rapidly as the first. 

Eight illustrations and etchings embellish the work, which is printed 
on excellent paper and contains an index. 
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PROCEEDINGS AND ADDRESSES. 





A Statep Mauetine of the Society was held in the Hall 
on Monday evening, November 8, 1897, the President, 
Charles J. Stillé, LL.D., in the chair, and William Brooke 
Rawle, Esq., Secretary pro tempore. A large and sympa- 
thetic audience was in attendance. 

The President, on opening the meeting, said,— 


FruLow-MEMBERS OF THE HistTorRIcAL Socrety: 


Since our last stated meeting we have been called upon 
to mourn the loss of two of the most active and best loved 
of our officials. Wurtt1am Sponn Baker had been a mem- 
ber of this Society for more than twenty-five years. During 
the last thirteen years he had been one of the most useful 
members of its Council, and one of the Vice-Presidents of 
the Society. He was at all times deeply interested in the 
historical work which we carry on here. The special de- 
partment of history to which he was attracted was the life 
and career of Washington. On this subject he was a 
genuine enthusiast. As those of you who have read his 
articles in the Society’s Magazine are aware, he was am- 
bitious of presenting a record of the career of this great 
man day by day throughout the Revolution until the day 
of his death. To perform such a task worthily, in Mr. 
Baker’s opinion, required a vast collection of books, medals, 
and engravings, and he made it. What aid this immense 
repository of knowledge must give to the future student of 


our Revolutionary annals you can readily imagine. Mr. 
v 
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Baker has made this Society the grateful custodian of these 
treasures, and has thus erected here a monument to his 
memory which we trust may prove imperishable. 

Of the other officer of the Society, to honor whose 
memory we are gathered here to-night, I shall venture to 
say but a few words. To tell what he was to this Society 
and to his friends is a task imposed by the Council, as soon 
after his death as it was possible to convene a meeting, 
upon one who knew him best and was most familiar with 
his arduous labors here. I beg you, in advance, to believe 
that all that can be said of his most useful and active life, 
of what the Society and this community and the student of 
American history owe to his zealous labors, cannot surpass 
the estimate which the Council of the Society places upon 
his labors. 

I beg to present to you Hampton L. Carson, Esq., who 
by the request of the Council will address you on the life 
and services of Dr. Freprrick D. Stone. 


Mr. Carson then said,— 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND F'ELLOW-MEMBERS OF THE HISTORICAL 
Soorery : 


We have met to pay our tribute of admiration and respect 
to the memory of a man who for more than twenty years 
had devoted himself so exclusively to the interests of this 
Society as to be indistinguishable in the public eye from all 
that concerned its usefulness, and whose merit was as great 
as his modesty was rare. He led the unobtrusive life of a 
scholar and a man of books; yet was he widely known in 
other States than ours, and his correspondence with the 
great was both frequent and familiar. The mention of his 
name unlocked the treasures of the British Museum to a 
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visiting stranger, and his letters of introduction were letters 
of credit current at sterling rates in the marts of learning. 
As an historian he was exact, sincere, and impartial, free 
from passion, unbiassed by interest, and ever faithful to the 
truth. His mind was a capacious reservoir upon which 
many drew without stint, but so redundant was the ever- 
flowing fountain of his knowledge that none could perceive 
the extent of their drafts. He aided the investigations of a 
Bancroft or a college undergraduate with equal affability. 
Both men and women turned to him with instinctive con- 
fidence, and old and young alike rejoiced in his companion- 
ship. He was so punctual in his attendance upon every 
function of this Society that his absence to-night is sad evi- 
dence of his death, but to the eye of faith his spirit is in our 
midst. 

The request of the Council has imposed on me the mourn- 
ful duty of preparing an address commemorative of his life 
and services as our librarian. It is with a heavy heart and 
a trembling hand that I attempt the task, for I knew him 
well, and loved him as deeply and as truly as one man can 
ever love another. Sir Philip Sidney once said, “ A friend 
should be one in whose understanding and virtue we can 
equally confide, and whose opinion we can value at once for 
its justness and its sincerity.” Dr. Stone filled the measure 
of these words and more. His purity, his unselfishness, his 
heartiness, his gentleness, and his manliness gave such an 
inward grace to the soul that it was an inspiration to be close 
to him. Nothing is more common than to talk of a friend; 
nothing more difficult than to find one; nothing more rare 
than to receive day by day the ripest fruits of trust, security, 
and mutual joys. 

Frederick Dawson Stone was born in the city of Phila- 
delphia on the 8th of April, 1841. The family of Stone, or 
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Stones, as it was always written in England, belonged to an 
old Cheshire stock, and occupied the manor of Hereford. 
His grandfather, Charles Stones, who married Margaret 
Steele, a daughter of George Steele, of Taed Hall, near 
Barthomley Church, in Cheshire, resided in Liverpool, but 
in the year 1795 emigrated with his family to America, and 
arrived in Philadelphia after a voyage of sixty days. He 
died of yellow fever on the 10th of August, 1798, and was 
buried in the present Logan Square, then the yellow fever 
burying-ground. He had four daughters and two sons, of 
whom John Stone, born on the 3d of October, 1786, was 
the father of our friend. John Stone was twice married: 
his first wife was Elizabeth Newton, by whom he had six 
children ; his second wife was Mary McMahon, the widow 
of Lieutenant Thomas McMahon, and daughter of Robert 
Whittle and Ann Whetstone, of Germantown. Of this 
second marriage Frederick D. Stone was the youngest 
child. 

John Stone was a well-known and prosperous merchant, 
the founder of the wholesale millinery house of John Stone 
& Sons, which existed until 1876. Among his intimate 
friends was Bridport, the engraver, from whose conversation 
and instruction young Stone derived much of that taste for 
portraits and engravings which was a ruling passion of his 
life. The fondness of the boy for books, and especially for 
those relating to the history of Philadelphia, was early 
manifested. At the age of ten years, having read his elder 
brother’s copy of Watson’s “ Annals,” he requested a copy 
for himself as a Christmas present, and, having received it, 
cast toys and games aside until he had committed almost 
every page to memory, and had walked in imagination the 
streets of old Philadelphia. His entire education was re- 
ceived in the Union Academy, at the corner of Eleventh and 
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Market Streets, and later at No. 5 South Fifteenth Street, 
conducted by Thomas D. James, as principal, and described 
in the circular, which has survived the waste of boyish days, 
as ‘a School of Thorough Instructions, Pure Associations, 
and Kindly Affections,” After being well drilled in all the 
elements of education, he entered upon the extended courses 
of the upper classes, including all the branches usually taught 
in the most approved high schools, and all the classical 
authors usually read in preparation for the University, 
while at the same time the elementary and English branches 
were never laid aside. Lectures on Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, and Natural Science were regularly delivered, 
while much attention was given to composition and ready 
delivery, and opportunities were given for declamation before 
“enlightened audiences.” French and German were also 
added, though in these our pupil attained no lasting pro- 
ficiency. 

Among his school-fellows was the late William John 
Potts, whose biographer he was destined to be. During his 
school-boy days he wrote verses, but none of his effusions 
have been preserved. In speaking in later days of the 
poetical talents of a friend, he admits, “ We all did it; we 
could not help it. It was in the air, and we took it as we 
did the measles.” At the age of sixteen, during the sum- 
mer of 1857, he became the president of the Ephrata 
Dramatic Association, organized by himself and Howard 
Roberts, the sculptor, Samuel C. Konigmacher, William 
Prichett Cresson, the artist, and others. They adopted a 
formal set of rules, one of which was that “ each officer 
has his one and only duty to perform, and no interference 
allowed.” It is noteworthy that fines were imposed on offi- 
cers and actors for absence, and that young Stone was the 
only one who escaped fining. Unfortunately, no record was 
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kept of their performances. No doubt they were enter- 
taining—to themselves and to their parents, but Mr. Stone, 
so far as is known, never displayed histrionic talents. 

On the 8th of February, 1859, he lost his father, and 
leaving school on the 80th of March, he sailed from New 
York on the steamship “ Asia,” bound for Liverpool, where 
he arrived on the 10th of April, and remained abroad until 
the following January, the only experience which he en- 
joyed of foreign travel. The voyage was without incident, 
and the time passed slowly. He met no one of his own 
age except one C. H., “whom I voted a stick. I spent 
most of the time reading or looking at the gentlemen play 
shuffleboard and cards. On fine nights I used to go on 
deck, and on a bright, starlight night it was a beautiful 
sight. One most splendid night we passed a large sailing 
packet under full sail, and went so close that we could see 
the lights in the cabin and the people on her decks with 
the greatest ease. On stormy days I used to sit in the 
cabin reading, but on fine ones my favorite place was to lie 
in the sun just back of the pilot-house, or at the stern of 
the ship.” 

The fragment of a journal from which I have quoted un- 
fortunately terminates with the outward voyage; but I have 
heard from Dr. Stone’s own lips an interesting account of 
his journey. Two scenes dwelt in his memory,—the de- 
parture from Vienna of the Austrian army just prior to the 
battle of Magenta, and the triumphant return of Louis 
Napoleon to Paris after the peace of Villafranca, and the 
presence of the little Prince Imperial, then three years old, 
at the head of the French army. He visited the great silk, 
velvet, lace, and millinery establishments: of Paris, Brussels, 
Antwerp, and Berlin with his elder brother Henry, then 
purchasing agent of the Philadelphia house; but although 
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he thus acquired a knowledge of stuffs and fabrics, yet to 
him it was at best a sorry occupation. He sighed for his 
books, his pictures, and his day-dreams, while talking of 
artificial flowers and ribbons. I have heard him express in 
strong terms his disapproval of any effort to compel a boy 
to follow a calling against his natural bent, even though 
the inclination was not in the direction of profit or emolu- 
ment. 

At no time was he a mere bookworm. He took a whole- 
some delight in athletic sports and the charm of woods and 
fields. He revelled in the life of Stock-Grange, a large es- 
tate of six hundred acres in Chester County, Pennsylvania, 
purchased in 1805 by his great-uncle, John D. Steele, from 
the heirs of General Richard Humpton, an interesting spot, 
planted with trees and shrubs brought from the old home 
in England. A jog-trot on a plough-horse with jingling 
chains, a moonlight ride in a hay wagon, a swim in the mill- 
dam, gigging for eels or fishing for bass in the Brandywine, 
the undulating motion of cradling wheat in the thirty-acre 
lot, whittling whistles, flying kites, or a romping game in 
the backyard of the fine old house in Pine Street,—these 
the sports of his boyhood and early manhood I have heard 
him dwell upon with as much delight at fifty as though he 
were a youth of fifteen. He never lost this love of nature. 
I have climbed the hills and explored the forests of South- 
western New Hampshire in his company, and his talk was 
as stimulating as the mountain air and as unsullied as the 
streams which sparkled beside us. 

On his return from Europe, in the early part of 1860, he 
entered the business house established by his father, and 
remained in it until the retirement of his brothers, in 1876, 
although he was at no time a member of the firm. At the 
breaking out of the Civil War he joined a military com- 
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pany in Philadelphia, and served as a member of the Gray 
Reserves (now the famous First Regiment) in the emergency 
campaigns of 1862 and 1863, the second time as a member 
of old Company D, and was present at the shelling of Car- 
lisle. I can recall his description of the manner in which 
the troops were posted, and how startling was the impression 
of the nearness of death and wounds produced by the sound 
of falling muskets and the sight of men staggering to the 
ground. His friend Colladay was killed just behind him, 
C. Stuart Patterson was wounded not far away; but he and 
his companions in arms, Edwin N. Benson and Effingham 
Perot, escaped unharmed. 

At the age of twenty-five he began in earnest to collect 
historical books, papers, relics, and pictures, especially such 
as related to America, among which was a unique collection 
of all sorts of printed matter relating to the War of the 
Rebellion, illustrated with battle-pictures, portraits, carica- 
tures, political screeds, broadsides, and cartoons, and speci- 
mens of calicoes, army blankets, tent-covers, hospital band- 
ages et id omne genus. He amused himself also by drawing 
in sepia, not only buildings of the old city, but copies of old 
prints, which display much artistic skill, both in outline and 
shading. Later he collected illustrations for Irving’s “ Life 
of Washington,” Sargent’s “Life of André,” Lossing’s 
‘“* Field-Books of the Revolution and of the War of 1812,” 
the “ Recollections of Washington,” by George Washington 
Parke Custis, and inlaid them with his own hands. He was 
a particular admirer of the works of the celebrated Charles 
Robert Leslie, largely because of his residence in Phila- 
delphia and his studies under Benjamin West, and collected 
portraits to be inserted in Leslie’s “ Memoirs of the Life of 
John Constable.” Within the last year he began and had 
almost completed a collection of all known engravings of 
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portraits painted by Gilbert Stuart, with the intention of 
extra-illustrating George C. Mason’s life and works of that 
eminent artist. Of his knowledge of prints and of his 
artistic instincts an eminent expert who knew him well 
writes as follows: “The collection which has been recently 
dispersed is the strongest evidence of his knowledge in that 
direction. With the limited means at his disposal it was 
surprising with what rare judgment the selections were 
made. For so small a collection, I have never seen so many 
uncommon and exceedingly scarce prints. .. . It was his 
pleasure to have portraits and other engravings for their 
own sake, never giving any consideration to their future 
commercial value. . . . I can recall his twinkling eye and 
exceedingly pleased expression in showing a specially rare 
thing.” I have heard him say, when displaying his treas- 
ures, “* These are not hard to take.” The same writer con- 
tinues : “ In regard to his artistic side and his knowledge as 
to what was really good from a purely artistic stand-point, 
it would be difficult for me to dilate upon. The few en- 
gravings which were his, outside of the portraits, showed a 
healthy appreciation, and there was nothing in them which 
would be termed ‘ namby-pamby,’ or of a cheap sentimental 
sort. The pictures were without question bought for their 
own merits, and in a few notable instances they were of the 
highest. The few conversations I had with him in connec- 
tion with my great desire to have him sit for me for his 
portrait always afforded me not a little amusement, owing 
to his positive statement that ‘oil portraits were a dead 
failure’ under any and all circumstances,—never, to his 
mind, looking like the originals. His position in this was 
doubtless accentuated by his own innate modesty and 
unconsciousness of his great worth and usefulness. His 
refusals were more than once based on the statement, 
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‘ Nobody wanted to have his portrait, and even the Society 
couldn’t find a place for it.’ ” 

Another friend, himself a notable collector, writes, “ He 
had an innate love for books, portraits, autographs, and 
illustrating books from his youth, and in the selection of 
prints and books he showed rare taste and judgment; he 
was an acknowledged connoisseur.” He was a lover, too, 
of scarce imprints and the triumphs of the bookbinder’s 
art, and had been elected an honorary member of the Phi- 
lobiblon Club. He was thoroughly acquainted with all the 
practical details of printing and engraving, and could never 
be imposed upon. In detecting reprints, restrikes, worn- 
out plates or those which had been retouched, and in select- 
ing brilliant original impressions, he had an eye of unerring 
accuracy. In the exercise of his judgment he was aided by 
his knowledge of paper, of the dates of imprints, and of the 
manifold biographical details relating to artists and their 
works. 

To quote from one whose opinion is of value: “ He 
knew at a glance the quality and tone of any impression of 
a print at sight, and he had the remarkable faculty of dis- 
tinguishing the excellence of one impression over another 
of prints in different collections, without having the two 
together to compare; in short, he knew what was rare and 
scarce through instinct, and could predict the appreciation 
of certain prints by connoisseurs through the same sense, 
and had the ability of placing a proper valuation on a print 
at sight whether known or unknown to him.” 

It was on the 16th of March, 1868, that he was elected a 
member of this Society, under the presidency of Joseph R. 
Ingersoll and the librarianship of Richard Eddy. The 
Society was then lodged in narrow quarters at No. 8 Athe- 
neum Building, East Washington Square. From that hour 
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the serious labors of his life began. He was barely twenty- 
two years of age, but his veins were filled with sacred fire, 
and he consecrated himself to “the elucidation of the 
natural, civil, and literary history of this State,” and the 
collection and preservation of the evidences. He soon 
served on important committees, notably the Publication 
Committee, with the late Judge Peirce and Rev. Daniel 
Washburn as associates, charged with the duty of preparing 
for the press such works as “‘ The Minutes of the Committee 
of Defence of Philadelphia, 1814-15,” “The Penn and 
Logan Correspondence,” “ A History of New Sweden by 
Israel Acrelius,”” Heckewelder’s “Indian Nations,” and 
those other works which preceded the establishment of 
Tue PennsyLvANIA MaGazine or History anD Brograpuy, 
and which have been continued in unbroken series by the 
“ Life and Times of John Dickinson,” by Dr. Stillé, and the 
“ Writings of John Dickinson,” edited by Paul Leicester 
Ford. In January, 1869, Mr. Stone became a member of 
the Council, and served until February, 1877. 

For thirteen years he labored in the ranks, building the 
foundations and erecting the superstructure of that amaz- 
ing edifice of knowledge which has perished with him. 
The extent, the variety, and the accuracy of his learn- 
ing became the wonder of those who consulted him, and 
of none more so than specialists themselves. His mind 
grasped the details as well as the broader facts of history. 
He formed no theories in advance of investigation. He 
permitted neither admiration nor zeal for persons or causes 
to affect his judgments. His critical estimate of evidence 
was never poisoned by the slightest trace of prejudice or 
il will. He held his conclusions in abeyance until he had 
sifted everything direct or collateral to the main inquiry. 
Hence what he knew he knew thoroughly and firmly 
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believed. He became acquainted with books outside and 
inside. His views of men and measures were sharp, 
unbiassed, refreshing, and original. His memory was both 
retentive and reproductive. He was slow in absorbing 
facts, but once absorbed they were his forever. If you 
handed him a book or a passage to read, you observed 
that he took more than double the time most men would 
have spent in the perusal; but he never had to refresh his 
recollection or review his first impressions. His very care 
was an economy of force. His mind became an encyclo- 
pedic historical dictionary, and his knowledge grew from 
year to year. He was absolutely free from dogmatism and 
self-conceit, and carried the ever-increasing burden of his 
learning with the ease of Hercules shouldering his club. 
The approach of our centennial epoch gave him his op- 
portunity. Although unrelated by blood to the early set- 
tlers or the participants in the struggle to found our nation, 
he knew our American history by heart. He had traced its 
confluent streams to their various springs in European soils, 
and could detect the tincture and the taste of each. He 
was acquainted with all the peculiarities of the Colonial 
temperament and the individualities of each parent stock. 
He could name each grievance and each act of outrage. 
He could point out the part played by every patriot and 
every Tory. He was familiar with every spot hallowed by 
the blood of heroes, or upper chambers accursed by the 
plots of traitors. He had traced the glorious struggle 
through every camp and battle-field on land and sea from 
Lexington to Yorktown, from Champlain to the Chesa- 
peake. He could turn to the volumes of the Records of the 
Continental Congress, or to the gazettes, pamphlets, broad- 
sides, and vindications as easily as a preacher to the Epistles 
of St. Paul. He poured forth his intellectual affluence in 
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various ways. He entered sympathetically into the labors 
of other men. He wrote for magazines, he answered que- 
ries, he guided the researches of historians. He inspired 
the splendid oratory of Henry Armitt Brown, and con- 
tributed much to the success of the Centennial Oration of 
William M. Evarts. The reawakened interest in our heroic 
age, which stirred the continent from sea to sea, heated his 
blood like a fever, and it must have been with the joy of a 
personal emancipation that he cast aside forever the tram- 
mels of business and assumed the duties of the vacant 
librarianship of this Society, to which he was formally 
elected by the Council in February of 1877, succeeding the 
Reverend James Shrigley. Thenceforth he might have 
exclaimed to the Muse of History, devenio vester homo ! 

Mr. Stone is now to be viewed in the double aspect of 
librarian and historian. In both capacities he is entitled to 
very high rank. A librarian is not merely a custodian of 
books, or a collector, or one to fetch and carry what is called 
for. He must combine the highest executive ability with a 
comprehensive knowledge of what is contained in the col- 
lections under his care. He must be aware of their strength, 
and particularly of their deficiencies, and never mistake 
bulk for value. He must add the bibliographical skill 
needed for a wise selection, for books do not grow upon the 
shelves, but must be got together as Opie mixed his paints,— 
“with brains, sir.” He must be as familiar with rarities 
and curios as with what is most directly serviceable. He 
must know the hiding-places of treasures, and be sufficiently 
informed to know a treasure when he sees it. He must be 
able to distinguish between the real and the false. He must 
be acquainted with imprints and editions. He must bea 
student of catalogues and dealers’ lists, and have the patience 
to burrow in dust heaps and mouldy corners, He must 
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know values so that he may escape imposition, and also so 
that no opportunity of securing that which is priceless may 
escape him. He must have an intuitive perception of the 
needs of the present, and a prophetic insight into the needs 
of the future. He must be able to measure the power of 
books for good or for evil. ‘ Books,” said Milton, “ are 
not dead things, but do contain a progeny of life in them 
to be as active as that soul was whose progeny they are; 
nay, they do preserve as in a vial the purest efficacy and ex- 
traction of that living intellect that bred them. ... A good 
book is the precious life blood of a master spirit, embalmed 
and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life; a bad book 
is as vigorously productive as those fabulous dragon’s teeth.” 

And what is said of books is true also of documents, 
manuscripts, autographs, letters, diaries, newspapers, and 
broadsides, the raw material of history. All these must be 
classified, arranged, displayed, and made accessible. The 
good librarian must be in sympathy also with a thousand 
varied lines of study, and have a temper capable of with- 
standing the severest strains. I am aware that I have de- 
scribed an ideal librarian, a combination of qualities scarcely 
to be found,—a rara avis in terris ; but in doing so I have 
described Dr. Stone. In many respects he was the equal 
of any librarian in the land, in other respects he was their 
superior. It has been well and truly said that had he lived 
in Boston he would have been made a demigod. He was 
fit for his position; he loved it. He was conscientiously 
and enthusiastically devoted to its duties. He was uni- 
formly courteous. He was ever ready to help those seeking 
aid in the line of their studies. He knew not only the 
names and positions of the books in a large library, but their 
contents as well, He was able to refer the investigator to 
places in books which otherwise would have been difficult 
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to find without an immense amount of reading. If not able 
to answer an inquiry at once, he was at least able to refer 
to such authorities as bore upon it, and thus narrowed the 
range of search until the point was found. The library was 
at his fingers’ ends and on the tip of his tongue. He knew 
the best authorities; he could quickly cite chapter and verse 
for any incident of the Colonial or Revolutionary period. 
He could criticise intelligently, and warn against false lights 
and hidden shoals. The firmest reliance could be placed 
on his statements, and if challenged he could fortify him- 
self by authentic records. He risked nothing to conjecture. 
He sought for truth; he secured it, and helped others to 
secure it. He knew the deficiencies of his library as a 
well-informed commander knows the weakness of a corps. 
He was ever alert to strengthen it by repeated acquisitions. 
His eye was like that of an eagle in quest of food. He 
bought, and bought freely, at times at high prices, but never 
too high. He never overstepped the bounds of prudence 
with the means at his command. The result of his labors 
is a collection of works which, in its relation to a definite 
object, has no superior. His conception of what the library 
should be was liberal and enlightened, worthy of an Academy 
of History and a representative public institution. He felt 
the Society to be the cherished guardian of the history of 
the commonwealth and the history of the nation. The 
priceless collections of the records of our State and of the 
United States, of the deeds of the fathers, and the writings 
of sages, had been made without the aid of government. 
They were the voluntary donations of public-spirited citi- 
zens, augmented by judicious purchases. They attracted 
by their inherent magnetism similar gifts, and our treasures 
grew from year to year. The donors felt that in hands like 
his they were not only safe but would be useful. The 
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Tower Collection of Colonial Laws, the Dreer Collection of 
Manuscripts, the Peters Papers, the Wayne Papers, the 
McKean Papers, the Pemberton Papers, the Buchanan 
Papers, the Baker Collection of the Portraits of Washing- 
ton, to say nothing of a thousand special gifts of books, of 
pictures, of relics, of documents, became the property of 
the Society largely because of the surpassing fitness of its 
librarian for his office. He viewed the treasures in his 
hands as a sacred trust, to be guarded against profanation, 
yet to be freely shown to all devout worshippers at the 
shrine. His policy was broad, and made the Society a cen- 
tre of research, frequented by scholars from near and afar, 
until it has become, in the opinion of those well capable of 
judging, the foremost of its kind in America, not only in 
the wealth of its stores, but in the liberality of its manage- 
ment. By years of incessant toil, unselfish and unsparing, 
consisting of days of labor and nights devoid of ease, he 
has built up a great department of manuscript and printed 
material of exceeding richness, and laid a lasting founda- 
tion for the study of history in the United States. Such is 
the published opinion of an unprejudiced stranger. His 
last conception was worthy of him. It was original and 
sagacious. It had occurred to no one else, and it is an 
example to be followed by other librarians. He appreci- 
ated the fact that no thorough and accurate knowledge of 
the fundamental principles and practical working of the 
foundation and settlement of the Middle Colonies could be 
obtained without a study of the records of that important 
board known as the “ Lords Commissioners of Trade and 
Plantations,” and conceived the idea of having copies of 
them made from the originals in the State Paper Office in 
London. He alone raised the money to pay the expense of 
so doing, and superintended the work. 
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Such was he as Librarian. Let us now view him as His- 
torian. 

It is impossible to do justice to the excellence of Dr. 
Stone’s work in the field of history within the brief limits 
of this address. All that I can attempt is a mere outline. 
Great as his labors were, an examination of them gives birth 
to the poignant regret that he did not throw all his energies 
and vast learning into the composition of monumental books 
on the history of Pennsylvania and the American Revolu- 
tion, All that he did demonstrates his fitness for such a 
task. The chapters that he wrote and the papers and notes 
which he prepared attest the breadth of his scholarship, the 
intimacy of his acquaintanceship with the original sources 
of information, the extent and variety of his researches, his 
critical acumen, his caution in statement, and the general 
soundness of his judgments, It was here that his habitual 
modesty was of value. He doubted his own views until he 
had examined everything that might be urged against them. 
He quickly apprehended the force of adverse opinions, and, 
holding his own in reserve, he was able to discuss with in- 
telligence and impartiality all mooted points, and then with 
rare discrimination decide the case. He would have made 
an excellent judge. ‘ He had tenacity of purpose,” writes 
one who knew him well, “ and was in no sense timid or un- 
certain about the results he had reached. Oonfident in the 
fulness of his knowledge and the completeness of his re- 
search, he marched ahead with sufficient modesty, but with 
no tremor in his step.” He displayed at one time the 
knowledge of the soldier and the engineer, at another the 
familiarity of the statesman or the lawyer with statutes and 
ordinances, and again the savoir-faire of the citizen and man 
of the world. He wrote with equal ease of battles and cam- 
paigns, of intrigues and cabals, of debates in Congress and 
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conventions, of social crises, and of personal traits. He un- 
derstood human nature, and had studied its conduct under 
the pressure of strange and strenuous events. He knew it 
in its greatness; he knew it in its littleness, and in its com- 
mon manifestations. He liked to turn from the larger 
movements of men on the stage of lofty action to the lowly 
aims and homely joys of the common people. To know the 
lives of the masses was to him quite as important as to re- 
hearse the glorious achievements of the great. Hence his 
knowledge of a period was never one-sided, but rounded 
and complete. It was comprehensive, and it embraced 
details. 

The proof of this is at hand. Take his chapters in Justin 
Winsor’s “ Narrative and Critical History of America,” on 
“The Founding of Pennsylvania,” or “The Struggle for 
the Delaware,” and compare them with “ Philadelphia So- 
ciety One Hundred Years Ago; or, The Reign of Continental 
Money,” or “ The Ordinance of 1787,” or “ The Revolution 
in Pennsylvania,—a Social Picture,” and observe how varied 
is the treatment, exactly suited to the subject. At one time 
he dwells on the sweet-souled piety and lofty aims of the 
Founder; at another, on the dark depths of despair in the 
winter of 1776, made horrible by Hessian brutality and the 
slowly closing clutch of the British, relieved by the brilliant 
exploits at Trenton and Princeton, followed by Brandywine 
and Valley Forge. Again, he reproduces the chatter and 
prattle, the quips and the jests of belles and beaux in the 
capital; then how nicely he weighs and adjusts in quivering 
scales the conflicting claims to authorship of the immortal 
clause for the exclusion of slavery from the great Northwest, 
or depicts the desolation and the woe which filled our land 
after the achievement of our liberty ! 

To those who would see him at his best in describing 
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military movements, based on a thorough knowledge of 
geography and topography, and the march and counter- 
march of armies, I would commend “ The Struggle for the 
Delaware.” To those who would follow the ebb and flow 
of the crimson tide of battle, I would recommend the address 
delivered in the Birmingham,Meeting-House before the Sons 
of the Revolution. To those who wish to study the move- 
ments of his mind in weighing evidence and balancing con- 
clusions, I would point to an unpublished “ Review of 
Arnold’s Life of Arnold.” To those who delight in the 
wordy war of statesmen and the triumph of a principle, I 
suggest a reading of “The Ordinance of 1787.” To those 
who doubt the greatness of William Penn, I prescribe the 
antidote of ‘“‘ The Causes which led to the Settlement of the 
Quaker Colonies in America.” To those who revel in pic- 
tures of the day, enlivened by anecdote and repartee, I 
commend “ Philadelphia Society One Hundred Years Ago.” 
To those who crave the charms of biography, I name that 
exquisite portraiture of character, “ A Memoir of William 
John Potts.” To those who seek encouragement in the 
pursuit of recondite learning, I point to that inspiring argu- 
ment, “‘ A Plea for the Study of Genealogy.” To those who 
are curious to see how well a layman can appreciate the 
merits of the Bible of Liberty, I refer the “ Note on Magna 
Charta.” To those who would trace the gropings of this 
people towards the Federal compact, I would suggest a study 
of the “Plans for the Union of the British Colonies of 
North America from 1648 to 1776.” To those who wish to 
learn the part played by our State in the formation of the 
national government, I commend “ Pennsylvania and the 
Federal Constitution ;” or for those who prefer to study the 
history of an institution of learning or an historic building, 
there are the supplementary chapters to George B. Wood’s 
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“Karly History of the University of Pennsylvania,” and the 
continuation to Frank M. Etting’s “ Historical Account of 
Independence Hall ;” while to those who would measure the 
incessant activity of a laborious scholar, I commend the list 
of Dr. Stone’s published works which will appear as an 
appendix to this imperfect summary. 

As a writer, he was clear, precise, and forcible, at times 
graphic, but never a word-painter or rhetorician. The 
same friend whom I quoted a few moments ago writes, 
‘“‘ Tf he had possessed remarkable literary aptness, the power 
to turn phrases and to produce effects by the mere weight of 
chosen words, his work would have been far less valuable.” 

I can suggest to this Society the building of no more 
appropriate monument to the name and fame of our truly 
great librarian than the collection and publication in a 
separate volume of our Memoirs of the writings of Dr. 
Stone. They would take high rank in historic literature, 
and be of permanent value to American scholars. 

The amount of what Dr. Stone wrote in comparison with 
what he did in other directions is slight. He was too gen- 
erous, and gave too freely of his stores to others. I have 
found among his papers original letters from George Ban- 
croft, George P. Fisher, Edward Eggleston, 8. Austin Alli- 
bone, Brinton Coxe, J. M. Hoppin, John Nicholas Brown, 
Edward F. DeLancey, A. H. Hoyt, Henry M. Hoyt, W. B. 
Sprague, 8. Weir Mitchell, Fairman Rogers, and Henry W. 
Longfellow, expressing their appreciation of the aid he had 
given them in researches of their own. Doubtless there 
were many others which have been mislaid or destroyed. 
The note of Dr. Allibone is characteristic: “Thank you 
for your kind letter. If I can reciprocate—if you ever want 
to know anything (what a supposition!), give me a chance.” 

I have found, too, in the prefaces of published books 
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acknowledgments from George Bancroft, Dr. Stillé, Pro- 
fessor McMaster, Charlemagne Tower, Jr., Paul Leicester 
Ford, Professor M. OC. Tyler, Professor George P. Fisher, 
and the editor of the “‘ History of the Celebration of the One 
Hundredth Anniversary of the Framing of the Constitution 
of the United States” of invaluable aid, unselfishly rendered 
by this indefatigable friend of students. These are public 
expressions of gratitude, but if the unspoken sentiments of 
the men and women who for years past have day by day 
and hour by hour brought their perplexities for solution 
to the sympathetic and ever-cheerful librarian could be 
gathered into fitting tones, it would be as music to the ears 
of those who cherished him in their hearts. 

The distinctions conferred upon Dr. Stone were as fol- 
lows. On the 8th of June, 1893, he was appointed a member 
of the Valley Forge Park Commission by Governor Pat- 
tison, and served as secretary. He was reappointed by 
Governor Hastings on the 29th of January, 1895, but de- 
clined to serve owing to pressure of other work. He was 
elected a member of the American Philosophical Society 
on the 17th of May, 1895, and in June of the same year 
received the honorary degree of Doctor of Letters from the 
University of Pennsylvania. He was a member of the 
History Club and of the Philobiblon Club. He became an 
honorary member of the Genealogical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania on the 18th of May, 1896, and was a corresponding 
member of the New England Historic and Genealogical 
Society, the Maryland Historical Society, the Wyoming 
Historical Society, and the Minnesota Historical Society. 

Dr. Stone was also a most efficient agent in promoting the 
success of those great public celebrations which have made 
our city renowned for patriotic ardor as well as hospitality. 
During the great World’s Fair of 1876, the Bicentennial 
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Celebration of the Landing of Penn in 1882, the Centen- 
nial Jubilee of the Constitution in 1887, and the Centenary 
of the Inauguration of Washington in 1889, he was a 
prominent actor, giving to newspaper reporters and visiting 
strangers by the thousand the information necessary to their 
instruction and enjoyment. Nor is it the least of his many 
gifts, nor one too trifling to be noticed, that he well knew 
how to provide for and conduct a public banquet, on the 
success of which much depends. He organized our recep- 
tions, which have become a social feature; he arranged our 
numerous public displays of books and documents; he in- 
spired our courses of lectures and addresses. Fora time he 
edited our own Magazine. He assumed very largely the 
executive management of the Society, and performed a 
multitude of duties which could and should have been done 
by others. This was partly from habit, the imperceptible 
growth from small to large things, partly from an unselfish 
desire to spare others, and partly from an inherent inability 
—the only weak point in his armor—to delegate to others 
the labor of details. It detracts nothing from the well- 
merited praise which is due to his corps of able assistants. 
that I should say this much. They would have helped him 
on countless occasions had he permitted it. In fact, his re- 
lation to the ever-increasing staff of workers in these halls 
is one of the beautiful features of his administration. They 
respected him thoroughly, they loved him cordially. His 
charming personality was a daily delight to them, and they 
mourn his loss sincerely. 

Dr. Stone was a most engaging talker. He was a capital 
raconteur, and his wit and humor, both of which he pos- 
sessed in abundance, added greatly to the interest of his 
conversation and his writings. When tired he would refresh 
himself with humorous literature, and especially with stories 
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written in provincial dialect. He was devoted to children, 
and was ever a favorite with them. Such was he as a man. 
Of his home life I scarcely dare to speak. 

On the 9th of November, 1865, he was married to Annie 
E. Witmer, daughter of A. K. Witmer, of Paradise, Lan- 
caster County, Pennsylvania. His bride was a distant 
relative, his grandmother and her grandfather being brother 
and sister. It was a union crowned with those domestic 
joys which were the beauty and the solace of his life. Two 
sons were born to them. Both came to manhood; but one, 
Witmer Stone, the well-known naturalist, survives. The 
death of the younger, who bore his name, at a time when 
he had learned to sympathize with his father’s tastes and to 
aid him in his work, was a blow from which he never re- 
covered. The dart which the insatiate archer had aimed at 
the boy passed through his body and entered the father’s 
breast, and though he struggled manfully to pluck it out, it 
is now plain that the shaft was barbed, and that he then 
received, in the enfeebled condition of his heart, his death- 
wound. The gentle partner of his married life remains, 
sustained in her bereavement by the sympathy of sorrowing 
friends and the conviction that their parting is but for a 
little while. 

Dr. Stone had been in failing health for some time, but 
none expected his sudden demise. One of the fathers of 
the Church has said, “ There is but this difference between 
the deaths of old and young men; that old men go to death, 
and death comes to young men.” Dr. Stone could never 
have been viewed as old. His robust build and his sunny 
disposition forbade it; but repeated attacks of illness had 
shorn him of his strength, and his failure was gradual. His 
intellectual activity during the last year was remarkable. 
Two of the best papers he ever wrote were delivered within 
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the last eight months. When I last saw him he was as well 
as usual, and there was not the slightest trace of gloom in 
our parting. His last letter was written but two days before 
his death, and mentioned a walk he had had among the 
mountains which he loved so well. He reached his home 
after a day’s journey without excessive fatigue, and in a 
short hour was no more. His end was as peaceful as his 
life. It was like the dying day—serene and still as dark- 
ness came. Without a struggle, like a tired child, he fell 
into that dreamlese sleep which knows no waking. 
Fellow-members, the living and the dead are but one 
family, and the intellectual and moral affluence of those 
who have gone before remains to enrich posterity. We 
who survive, and those who are to follow us, will be the 
better men and women through the labors of the gentle 
scholar whose soul has now “ passed beyond the bar.” 
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{during the winter of 1892]. Read before the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, February 29, 1892. (Penna. Maa., Vol. XVI., No. 4, 
p. 475.) 


8. The Revolution in Pennsylvania: a Social Picture: being the fifth 
of the series of historical papers [for the winter of 1893]. Read before 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, May 15, 1893. (Penna. Maa., 
Vol. XVILI., No. 4, p. 522.) 





Upon the conclusion of the address, Major William H. 
Lambert said,— 
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Mr. PRESIDENT: 


I will not by words of mine mar the effect of Mr. Carson’s 
tribute to the memory of our deceased librarian. This 
eloquent and just presentation of Dr. Stone’s character and 
qualities, together with your own touching allusion to him, 
constitute a eulogy so perfect that no other words are 
needed to testify the Society’s high appreciation, and I only 
desire to move that it be 


Resolved, That the thanks of the Society are hereby tendered to Mr. 
Hampton L. Carson for his admirable address upon the life and char- 
acter of the late Frederick D. Stone, and that Mr. Carson be requested 
to furnish a copy of the address for publication by the Society. 


The motion was thereupon unanimously adopted. 
The meeting then adjourned. 








